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Richard Anthony Proctor 


WITHIN the past three months one each of the brightest 
flowers of our pulpit, our stage, our army and our literature 
has been cut down by the pitiless reaper Death. Now it is 
Science that suffers spoil, in the loss of Richard Anthony 
Proctor, who died on Wednesday of last week at the Willard 
Parker Hospital in this city. He was on the point of depar- 
ture for his old home, when he fell a sudden victim to the 
terrible scourge which is now ravaging the north of Florida. 
Writing of his plans to a correspondent in New York only a 
day or two before, he says: ‘I think it somewhat doubtful 
whether I shall leave England after that—but this is a world 
of changing plans and purposes;’ words which, read a week 
later, have a sadly prophetic significance. 

Though Prof. Proctor was a native of England, America, 
by his marriage to one of her daughters, his writings in our 
journals, his lectures from our platforms, and his residence 
here at frequent intervals, may almost claim him as an 
adopted son, and will surely mourn him as one of her chil- 
dren. It was in 1873 that he first visited the United States, 
and by his lectures on astronomy established his fame, which 
has been growing'ever since. Ten years before that ‘he had 
made his first contribution to the literature of that branch 
of science in his paper on ‘Double Stars,’ which made its 
appearance in Zhe Cornhill for December, 1863. It is said 
that a second paper, on ‘ The Rings of Saturn,’ was rejected 
by the same magazine, and that this spurred him on to high- 
er endeavor, and resulted in his first volume, ‘Saturn and its 
System.’ The work received marked attention at once, and 
thenceforth his position was assured. 

At this period the author had not reached his thirtieth 
year. He was born, March 23, 1837, in the quiet town of 
Chelsea, where his father, who had retired from business, 
made his home. In early childhood he was sickly, and was 
carefully nurtured under his father’s roof till his eleventh 
year, when he was placed in the academy at Wilton-on- 
Thames, afid began the reading of Euclid, which may be 
said to have been the primer of his future work. He re- 
mained there three years, absorbing history, literature, even 
theology, and drawing maps and charts, for which he showed 
great aptness. His father’s death unsettled his school-life, 
the patrimony became tangled in a chancery suit, and in 

1854 he took a clerkship in a bank. His clerical work, how- 
ever, was only a means to an end; a year afterwards he was 
entered at King’s College, London, and the next year at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he won a high place in 
mathematics, as at King’s. he had done in all his classes. 
His mother died about this time, and though he remained 
at Cambridge, where he was graduated in 1860, he seems to 
have lost heart in his special studies, the pursuit of which 
had given her so much'pleasure. But the loss of his fortune 
and heavy liabilities after a time threw him back again upon 
the same scientific studies as a possible means of support, 
and soon afterwards his ‘ Double Stars’ appeared in Zhe 
Cornhill. 
His thirtieth year was marked by the production of his 











volume on ‘  Cpaitdllation Seasons, followed quickly by his 
‘Sun Views of the Earth;’ and at about this period were is- 
sued several maps and charts of the planetary orbits and the 
projections of Mars. In 1868 appeared ‘ Half-Hours with 
the Telescope,’ and in 1869 ‘ Half-Hours with the Stars.’ It 
was in this year that Mr, Proctor made some thoughtful 
suggestions to Sir George Airy, the Astronomer Royal, on 
methods of observation of the approaching transit of Venus, 
which were adopted at a consultation of the principal 
astronomers at Greenwich. The following year saw the 
birth of his work on ‘Other Worlds than Ours.’ From this 
time on he was constantly at work, pouring out articles for 
the magazines, popular essays for the London Daily News, 
and treatises for the Royal Astronomical Society of which 
he had been made a member; delving in research, preparing 
stellar charts, writing books and delivering lectures. It 
was for this latter purpose that he first came to America in 
1873. Hither he came again in 1875, and lectured some 
140 times. A few years ago, his first wife having died, he 
married at St. Joseph, Mo., Mrs, Robert C. Mallery, a widow 
with two children, whom he had met on the way from Aus- 
tralia in 1880. Mrs. Proctor wa$ a daughter of Capt. C. M. 
Thompson, of St. Joseph. Prof. Proctor remained in that 
city till 1886, and went thence to Florida. 

It was for the purpose of lecturing that Prof. Proctor 
left his country-seat at Oak Lawn, Marion Co., Florida, two 
weeks ago. It was his intention to appear on the English 
platform this autumn and next spring, and to this end he 
had engaged passage for Europe by one of last Saturday’s 
steamers. He arrived here on Monday morning, went direct 
to the Westminster Hotel in Irving Place, and almost imme- 
diately complained of fatigue and indisposition. On Tues- 
day morning his symptoms became alarming, and a consul- 
tation of physicians pronounced his sickness yellow-fever. 
A diognosis revealed the fact that it was of a fatal and ma- 
lignant type and preparations were at once made to remove 
the stricken man. to the Willard Parker Hospital in East 16th 
Street. At 1 o’clock on Wednesday morning the removal 
was effected, and at a quarter after seven o'clock that even- 
ing the distinguished astronomer was dead. An autopsy 
made at North Brother Island last Sunday was attended by 
rather unsatisfactory results. ‘The alterations produced in 
the body by yellow fever,’ reported the physicians of the 
Health Department, ‘are usually of such a character as to be 
nearly or completely obliterated by advanced decomposition. 
We are therefore only able to say in this connection that 
there was no other evident cause of death, and nothing 
which would be incompatible with death from that disease.’ 
On Monday Mrs. Proctor and a few friends followed the 
remains to Greenwood Cemetery, where they are to be re- 
tained till the widow's return from England. Whether they 
will subsequently be taken to the Professor’s native land, or 
to Oak Lawn, Florida, has not yet been determined. 

Prof. Proctor was an indefatigable writer, and it would be 
impossible to give here an exhaustive list of his works. 
Among the more important ones, however, are ‘Saturn and 
Its System,’ 1865; ‘Handbook of Stars’ and ‘Gnomonic 
Star Atlas,’ 1866; ‘Constellation Seasons’ and ‘Sun Views 
of the Earth,’ 1867; ‘ Half-hours with the Telescope,’ 1868; 
‘Half-hours with Stars,’ 1869; ‘Other Worlds than Ours; 
The Plurality of Worlds Studied Under the Light of Re- 
cent Scientific Researches,’ with large star atlas, 1870; fourth 
edition, 1878; ‘ The Sun,’ ‘Light Science for Leisure Hours’ 
and ‘Elementary Astronomy,’ 1871; ‘Orbs Around Us,’ ‘Ele- 
mentary Geography,’ ‘School Atlas of Astronomy,’ “ Essays 
on Astronomy ' and ‘ Familiar Science Studies,’ 1872; ‘ The 
Moon,’ ‘ Borderland of Science,’ ‘Expanse of Heaven’ and 
second series of ‘Light Science,’ 1873; ‘The Universe and 
Coming Transits’ and ‘Transits of Venus,’ 1874; third 
edition, 1878; ‘A Treatise on the Cycloid and all Forms of 
Cycloidal Curves, and on the Use of Cycloidal Curves in 
Dealing with the Motions of Planets, Comets, etc., and of 

Matter Projected from the Sun,’ 1878; and innumerable 
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essays and collections of essays, mostly of later date. The 
sixth part of ‘The Old and New Astronomy,’ an elaborate 
work, now appearing through Longmans, Green & Co., has 
just reached the American branch of that house ; and Mr. 
S. S. McClure has in his possession several manuscripts 
which Prof. Proctor had written for the McClure News- 
paper Syndicate. Among the very latest, if not the last, of 
these was a short review of yellow fever and kindred 
diseases, entitled ‘ Plague and Pestilence.’ Others of these 
manuscripts are ‘Our Two Brains,’ ‘Are Men Advancing ? Bp 
‘Learning the Stars,’ ‘Famous Comets,’ and ‘ Great Tele- 
scopes.’ 

Mr. Proctor was unquestionably a man of great ability, 
and wide, if not profound, learning. It is probable that if 
circumstances had allowed him to devote himself to research 
he would have made very valuable contributions to his favorite 
sciences, for some of his earlier papers (upon the proper 
motions of the stars and the structure of the sidereal uni- 
verse) have real and recognized merit. But simply as an 
astronomer he has never been accorded high rank; his pe- 
culiar forte was not that of an observer or investigator; but 
as a popularizer of science, a taking, enthusiastic and gen- 
erally accurate writer upon scientific subjects, he stands pre- 
eminent among Englishmen, holding to English and Amer- 
ican readers much the same relation that Flammarion in 
France does to his constituency—though the Frenchman, in 
scientific attainment and achievement, is distinctly the supe- 
rior. Mr. Proctor’s style, although sometimes a little prolix, 
is always clear and vivid, at times, perhaps, verging a little 
on the sensational, though possibly no more so than neces- 
sary to hold the attention of those to whom he more spec- 
ially addressed himself. He wrote so much and so rapidly 
that his work was necessarily somewhat unequal, and the 
‘speculations in which he loved to indulge on the spur of the 
moment were occasionally rather wild: one needs to be a 
little reserved in his acceptance of the theories advanced, 
however confidently they may be presented. This confi- 
dence in the correctness of his own views was a striking 
characteristic of Mr. Proctor. To call it conceit would be 
perhaps too harsh a term, and yet it made about that im- 
pression on those who did not happen to agree with him, 
and in consequence were subjected to his rather supercilious 
criticism. He did not very much regard the natural sensi- 
tiveness of people who failed to recognize his authority, and 
so gave frequent offence, and sooner or later alienated 
nearly all his scientific contemporaries: Not that he really 
wished to quarrel with any one; but he had a way of hitting 
even his friends in some tender spot, and then appearing 
much surprised that they did not like it. 

His productiveness and versatility were simply amazing. 
In the same number of his journal, Knowledge, he used to 
appear in half a dozen different réles at once. Jn proprid 
persond, as the editor and R. A. Proctor, writing on astron- 
omy and mathematics; as Edward Clodd discussing dreams 
and evolution; as Thomas Foster, criticising, and carrying 
to its “undoubted ’ logical conclusion, Dickens’s unfinished 
novel of ‘Edwin Drood;’ and then anonymously criticising 
and refuting the said Thomas Foster; as the whist editor, 
and the chess editor, and any other sort of ‘editor’ de- 
manded by the occasion. At the same time he was writing 
multitudinous articles for reviews, magazines and news- 
papers; and he wrote well on every subject he handled. 

At present a bulky volume on astronomy, which he him- 
self regarded as his magnum opus, is coming out in numbers. 
If it is finished, so that its publication can be completed, 
his permanent reputation will probably be determined by it, 
rather than by the essentially ephemeral matter which he has 
produced in such enormous quantity. He will be greatly 
missed by the wide constituency of people of intelligence 
and culture who, for many years how, have been accustomed 
to enjoy his interesting, and in most respects admirable, 
presentations of scientific topics. 
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Reviews 
“ Aristocracy: a Nov 

IT Is SELDOM that one comes across a ‘a bit of satire so 
ointed, brilliant and effective, as the anonymous skit called 
Aristocracy.’ The staunch American spirit has suffered 
so much in the way of depreciation at the hands of unkind 
‘Kin beyond Sea,’ that, stifled though he may be by the 
noxious atmosphere he inhales from its pages, the cis-At- 
lantic reader will derive a genuine, if malicious, satisfaction 
from the perusal of this little book. The author has not 
hurled his steel at the rank and file of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, but solely at the British peerage and its revolving 
lights which constitute the fashionable world. It would 
seem, however, that no one who has once been admitted 
within those sacred precincts, from Her Majesty herself 
down even to the aspiring and ‘guessing’ Yankee girl who 
‘wants to know,’ is considered sacred; this pitiless lancer 
impales them one and all. Exaggerated it is, as all effective 
satire must needs be ; yet the puppets selected to fill in the 
story are for the most part photographed from the life; un- 
der the transparent mask of their mock nomenclature, the 
reader only too easily recognizes ‘lords and ladies’ no- 
torious even in America for their offences against law and 
duty. In fact, the key by which we unlock the identities in 
this roman a clef i is wrought out of the records of the crim- 
inal courts and the columns of the daily newspapers, and it 
is this history in fiction which imparts to the volume its 
hideous force. 

We should be loth to think, however, that any one— 
even our uncompromising satirist, while impaling his vic- 
tims—should feel that this picture was a true and just one 
of the English upper class as a whole. For in this crowded 
Belgravian scene, with the exception of the Lady Edith (and 
even she is no more than human) there is not a figure that 
is not villainous. Beyndour is a beast in English gaiters; 
Oaktorrington, his father, is a. brute; Lord Frederick, a 
disgraceful coward and turn-coat; Lady Mary, a blot on 
womanhood; the Marchioness, a heartless wife and moth- 
er; Lady Tollemache, a courtesan; and the Duke of Har- 
borough, Lord Swansdale, Lord Bouverie, etc.,— well, we 
all know what they are! The morals and manners of St. 
Giles transferred to St. James, nothing else. For the au- 
thor’s purpose—to show up the rottenness and degrada- 
tion of a great part of English ‘high life ’—this, of course, is 
well enough; but nothing but a distinct moral purpose 
could justify many of his chapters, which, in spite of their 
coarseness, are extremely diverting. Take that, for instance, 
which rehearses a conversation at the club, between Lords 
Bouverie, Oaktorrington, Swansdale and Ballyhooly (une par- 
tie carrée roude, as it were), the subject being contemporary 
politics. This is pointed to the last degree, as in Swans- 
dale’s squelching rebuff in the argument about the deceased 
wife’s sister bill: ‘ “ Deceased wife’s sister!’ laughs Lord 
Swansdale. ‘That was passed last session. Even J know 
that.”’ The conversation at the Oaktorrington dinner- 
table on Shakspeare and the drama is as good in its way. 

But it is impossible to do justice to the dialogue by quo- 
tation. There are repeated ‘flings’ at English slang and 
the peculiarities of English nomenclature in running foot- 
notes throughout the volume. Hot shot is fired at English 
fox-hunting, at English conceit, English prejudice and Eng- 
lish insularity. Through Lady Tollemache is shown up the 
respect her prototypes have for royalty and for each other, 
as well as for other things too vulgar to be mentioned here. 
Each one of the puppets of the story comes in to the place 
assigned him to exemplify by his appearance some fracture 
of the Decalogue, And when we have seen the last of 
these ignoble marionettes, and the curtain has fallen over 
that loathsome nightmare, the Duchess of Kensington’s ball, 
and the whole garish scene of vice and depravity, we heave 
a sigh of relief. For entertained, enthralled, and amused as 
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we have been in turns, by the clever character-drawing and — 


the brilliancy of the narrative, its interest as a story apart 
from the satire, and the trenchant satire itself, we are glad 
enough when the Umbria sails away with the unfortunate, 
whole-souled Philip Allen and his English bride, back to 
Yankeeland, and the ocean rolls once more between him 
and the hateful crew that treated him so shamelessly. 





Martin Van Buren * 


WE BEG the pardon of the British editor of the cy¢lopz- 
dia which catalogued our eighth President under the title 
‘Buren, Martin Van,’ and also of the Holland Society for 
not spelling the Van with a little v, as members are requested 
to do; and must continue to write ‘Martin Van Buren,’ 
whose political biography is before us. Despite the five or 
six biographies of ‘ the little magician,’ including one made 
up of his stolen private letters, the need of a calm and im- 
partial study of the force incarnated in Martin Van Buren 
has been clearly manifest. The fires of partisan controversy 
have long since cooled, and the dust of conflict long since 
settled. The author, Mr. Edward M. Shepard, shows him- 
self well fitted to remove skilfully the crystal of fact and 
truth out of the lava and gangue of rumor and falsehood. 
Having begun his researches with prejudice, he has left off 
by rejecting all that cannot be substantiated, and with the 
belief that most of the defamatory stories about his hero 
were lies. Under his portraiture, the figure of Van Buren 
emergés as one differing indeed from the old school of 
trained statesmen, but also from the modern politician of 
vicious method, while having most of the merits of both. 
In one of his abounding paragraphs that say much in few 
words, Mr. Shepard shows what Van Buren’s creed was as 
clearly as he in detail shows also how faithfully the great 
leader put in practice what hebelieved. ‘ Love for the Union, 
a belief in a simple, economical, and even unheroic govern- 
ment, a jealousy of taking money from the people, and a 
scrupulous restriction upon the use of public moneys for 
any but public purposes, a strict limitation of federal pow- 
ers, a dislike of slavery and an opposition to its extension,— 
these make up one of the great and fruitful political creeds 
of America. Each of its assertions has been found 
in other creeds; but the entire creed with all its articles 
made the peculiar and powerful faith only of the Van Buren 
men.’ 

It is the merit of Mr. Shepard that he shows clearly that 
Van Buren consistently lived up to the creed he helped to 
work into tangible form. He traces his political career from 
office boy and student in the lawyer’s office at Kinderhook, 
and as Senator, Secretary of State, and Minister to England, 
shows his analytical and constructive powers, his sound 
judgment, and keen knowledge of men. The chapters on 
“The Crisis of 1837’ and ‘The Sub-Treasury Bill’ are 
crisply written, and furnish lessons in finance that need even 
yet tobe remembered. Thechapter which recalls the Cana- 
dian Insurrection may possibly give a pointer for the pres- 
ent Presidential campaign, in which Secretary Bayard’s pol- 
icy and the Fisheries question form a topic for warm dis- 
cussion. A detailed account of Van Buren’s life in the 
White House, and a penultimate chapter on his last years as 
ex-President afford a good bird’s-eye view of the politics of 
the time. The last chapter is one of especial interest, and 
is set forth with notable literary skill. It treats of Van 
Buren’s character and place in history, assigning him in the 
art of the politician and in that of the statesman a place very 
close to the great party leaders, Hamilton and Jefferson. A 
believer in government as an instrument of public service, 
and not as an object of superstitious veneration, Van Buren 
takes high place among the American makers of this Gov- 
ernment ‘ of the people, by the people and for the people.’ 

He belongs in history, not to the accidents and mediocrities 
of the White House, but among those to whom high moral 
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courage, explicit political utterance, and tenacity to convic- 
tion, were personal traits. It is the merit of Van Buren’s — 
latest biographer to show that these qualities, angrily denied 
him during the heat of conflict, really belong to that first one 
of the four Presidents from the Empire State. It remains 
to be added that as to dress and appointments this latest 
volume in the excellent Statesmen Series is the equal, be- 
sides being in literary merits fully up to the average, of 
the eighteen books nowcompleted. Every young American 
ought to read, and if possible own, this valuable political 
library. 





“The Bible Within the Bible” * 


Tuis is what the professor of the interpretation of Holy 
Scripture at Oxford calls the Book of Psalms. Following 
up his rich and suggestive critical works on Isaiah, and Job, 
and Solomon, he now gives us the first volume of the pair 
which he promises on the book of the Praises of Israel. 
Prof. T. K. Cheyne, the author, is still on the sunny side of 
fifty, and his work,shows surprising freshness and originality. 
Under his reverent and searching study, the Old Testament 
becomes (as old Fuller, we believe it was, prophesied it 
would ever become to the right sort of reader) a New Tes- 
tament. Turning aside from the endless homilies and un- 
fruitful methods of the mere traditionalists and word-scruti- 
nizers, he studies the origin and environment of the classic 
literature of the Hebrews. He finds the Old Testament 
rooted in Orientalism, and most of its forms of thought and 
imagery already in use among the neighbor nations. He 
finds, none the less, that the soul which influences the sacred 
writings is not Egyptian, or Assryian or Phoenician, but 
more than Hebrew, even divine. He scouts the idea of 
verbal inspiration so fondly clung to by Renan, Ingersoll, 
and the doughty and blatant oppontnts of the religions of 
the Bible, but he devoutly holds to a superhuman afflatus. 
He protests, however, against the process carried on during 
centuries, first by Jews in the liturgies and then by church- 
men in ‘ authorized ’ versions, of ‘ breaking down the strong 
meaning of his (David’s) words into the devotional dust of 
vague generalities.’ 

We have been delighted to find how often Prof. Cheyne 
has recovered for us the sharpened crystal of the poet’s 
thought, and restored to its proper setting many a chipped 
and fractured gem of thought. Innot a few cases, however, 
the ‘devotional dust’ is too deep, and where at places of 
security long noted alike in ‘ Prayer-book’ and ‘ authorized’ 
versions, we had hoped in Cheyne’s rendering to find a 
thought glisténing in its wholeness and a sentence recovered 
to intelligibility, we find only asterisks or brackets. These 
though they mean ‘give it up,’ and confess sad failure 
to supply lacune, mean also scrupulous honesty, and 
blunt confession of human limitations which King James’s 
revisers and ‘authorized’ translators could not, in their. 
infallibility, tolerate. The Professor’s work in this volume 
concerns itself only with translation and critical commen- 
tary. In a succeeding issue, he expects to deal with the 
problems of higher criticism. Even the version before us 
is not wholly new to students, for it was set forth in 1884, 
and published in the Parchment Library. The comments, 
critical notes, introduction and index are, however, new. ~The 
author not only makes full use of the labors of scholars in 
Assyriology and Egyptology, and of experts in all Oriental 
studies, but lays modern literature under tribute, for illus- 
tration. He appreciates highly the work of our American 
scholars, Profs. John DeWitt of New Brunswick, N. J., and 
Charles A. Briggs of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. Of the new Westminster translation he speaks as be- 
ing ‘the careful, but in some respects somewhat antique 
Revised Version’ which ‘does not sufficiently. reveal to the 
educated reader the thoughtful and radiant beauty of Hebrew 
poetry.’ We not only welcome this volume by the Canon of 
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Rochester as a delight to scholars, but also commend it to all 
devout laymen and students who, believing the Bible to be 
the Word of God, may yet have to complain of having it 

_ expounded, and the Gospel preached, in Seventeenth Century 

phrase, and with the traditionalist’s fear of the dreadful 

Nineteenth Century knowledge that is so rapidly cracking 

the rind of ‘ authorized ’ opinions. 





“The Story of an African Farm” * 


‘Tue Story of an African Farm’ is in many ways a 
remarkable book. Of downright power yet written with 
poetic delicacy of touch, as absolutely original in method 
and treatment as its scenes are novel and its people new, 
it throws itself across the level of ordinary fiction like the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land. In its structure the 
romance, as its author calls it, is as intricate as a spiders’ 
web, and as full of surprises as if one of its objects was to 
lure the reader of light literature into the very heart of a 
psychological jungle-ere he suspected whither his steps were 
tending. It is a story of Boer life, with a strange individu- 
ality about it and its ostrich farms; something we are not 
used to—not nearly so familiar to us as is the mental state 
of the boy Waldo in his isolated religiousness (which we may 
remark in passing is on the whole overdone for a healthy 
out-door tale). But there is a rare freshness in its bucolic 
atmosphere, and we somehow feel sure of the author’s famil- 
iarity with the scenes she describes; a belief which is height- 
ened by the absence of the wearisome detail and hackneyed 
incident which are so readily obtained from works of refer- 
ence and travel, and are so confidently relied upon to afford 
plenary proof of original observation; for it is an open 
secret that this kind of work is mostly done in Piccadilly or 
the Strand; local color nowadays being a pigment prepared 
upon the formula of Mr. Potts, who, in writing on ‘Chinese 
Metaphysics,’ it will be remembered, ‘ consulted .“ China” 
and “ Metaphysics,” and then combined the information ob- 
tained under these two heads.’ But we might as well do 
what the author does at the end of Part I.—namely, admit 
that the story has almost nothing to do with the purpose of 
the book—as little as the Electoral College has to do with 
the selection of a President. 

Part II. opens with—we know not what to call it unless it 
be a sustained rhapsody, in which, under the guise of tracing 
the ‘child soul’ from the dawning of impression through all 
the heights and depths of religious fervor and despair, along 
a pathway strewn with the broken idols of our anthropomor- 
phic faith, we are led to the mountain-top of a peaceful Bud- 
dhism, whence we are bid to look out in all directions and 
see—nothing. This is the key and clew to the whole; for, 
this note once struck, prose and story end, and the author 
speaks thenceforth with the poetic fervor of intense feeling. 
It is in this aspect that the book is remarkable. Lacking 
the form only of poetry, it has seized its vantage-ground and 
employed the subduing touch by which things may be safely 
said in verse which in prose. would shock the very ears of 
time. Of the ethical position of such writing it is difficult to 
speak. Vernon Lee in her clever style has broached the 
question of the responsibility of unbelief, but it is not for 
any one person or any one generation to settle it ex cathedra. 
This much may be said: évery form of thought, however 
destructive, will have its literature—its channels,—the choice 
of which is not arbitrary, but guided by an underlying law 
of natural selection. Thus it results that by the very reason 
of its medium, each new thought reaches first those minds 
most in accord with it—as listening ears will hear sounds 
otherwise inaudible. Butin reality no thought is new—only 
renewed, so that what seems to be the threatening inunda- 

tion turns out to be a rivulet seeking again its ancient chan- 
nel to the sea. 





* The Story of ‘an African Farm. By Ralph Iron (Olive Schreiner). $z. ‘Boston: 
Dare & Hurd, 60 cts. Boston; Roberts Bros. 75 cts New York: Scribner & 
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“In Castle and Cabin” * 

IT STRIKES us that the most sensible way of obtaining 
and setting forth information concerning Ireland and the 
Irish question, is that so industriously undertaken by Mr. 
George Pellew, of the Suffolk Bar. The author, whom we 
take to be an Englishman (though on the book we read 
‘Copyright by George Pellew, 1888’), went to the Emerald 
Isle last summer, and spent four months, from July to No- 
vember, in interviewing persons of all classes. Armed with 
letters of introduction to Unionists, Nationalists, and with 
the determination to talk to Mike, Pat and Larry on their 
own peat or potatoe patch, he set out on a grand parleying 
tour from Skibbareen to Ballycastle. Relentlessly drawing 
about two hundred persons into the net of his conversation, 
he compelled their tongues to move industriously, while he 
plied questions and took notes. His aim was less to judge 
of the apparent importance of what was spoken than to get 
at the facts as well as the feelings of the landlords, govern- 
ment ‘officials,’ land-agents, priests, farmers, professional 
men, shop-keepers, commercial travellers and laborers. The 
reader will find an astonishing aggregate of information in the 
talks, besides enjoying much insight into Irish life and char- 
acter. For instance, the Irish wedding customs, and the inti- 
mate relations of the priesthood with the people, and the ex- 
pensiveness of being devout and loyal to ‘the Church,’ will 
interest many who care little about the political matters dis- 
cussed. ‘The Irish Question’ is not a simple one, it is not 
merely a grapple between the adherents of the British Gov- 
ernment and the claimants for Home Rule; it is rather a 
group of problems full of uncertain quantities. The forty- 
six conversations are grouped under the heads of ‘In Lein- 
ster,’ ‘Jn Munster,’ ‘In Connaught,’ ‘In Ulster,’ and are 
preceded by an able introductory essay of eighteen pages, 
and followed by a luminous chapterof summary and sugges- 
tions, by the author, occupying twenty-one pages. Unfor- 
tunately, an index is lacking, which is all the more an in- 
jury to the book, because it is so packed with information, 
that readers and speakers who once peruse the book will 
surely refer to it again. It is needless to say that the au- 
thor sympathizes with the Home Rulers, though he is cool- 
headed and judicial instead of being hotly radical. He be- 
lieves, however, that the masterstroke of statesmanship will 
consist in letting the Irish control their local affairs, and thus 
learn to blame themselves rather than the English Govern- 
ment. The book is handsomely printed on fine paper with 
generous margins, has a most excellent colored map, and 
will take rank among the-very best works on the Ireland of 
to-day. The country’s name ought to have been inserted in 
the main title of the book. 





Bret Harte’s “Argonauts of North Liberty ” * 

ENnocH ARDEN translated into Bret-Hartesque: such is 
the motto that may be written over the threshold of ‘ The 
Argonauts of North Liberty.” Bret Harte’s experience falls 
naturally into two halves—a cold half, of Puritan New Eng- 
land, with its Calvinistic rigors, its thin-lipped maidens, its 
uncompromising deacons, its repressed sensuous life; and a 
warm half, of tropical California, with its soft Spanish ways, 
its voluptuous climate, its brunette complexions, its volcanic 
passions. Between the two his artistic purpose plays and 
interplays, effectively contrasted, thrown into juxtaposition. 
It is as if one were perpetually dissolving the white light 
into ribbons of rich color: showing that after all they are 
the same—white New England, passionless, calm, shrewd, 
religious, and glowing Spanish-land, with its belts and zones 
of passion and music. So the slim Mayflower girl trans- 
planted to the Sierras blooms into a victoria regia, a roy- 
al passion-flower, a tigress with stripes on her soul. Bret 
Harte, recognizing this fundamental oneness of human na- 
ture all over the world, has seized it for his pictorial purpose 
~* In Castle and Cabin; or, Talks in Ireland in 1887. By George Pellew. $1.50. 
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and by bringing tropics and pole into telling antithesis has 
brought out for us saliently the flavors of each. This new 
book of Argonautica resembles that of Apollonius Rhodius 
only in tracing the wanderings of guilt and misery from east 
to west,—from ‘ North Liberty, Connecticut,’ to ’Frisco in 
the days of ’50 and ’56. It is, as usual, one of Bret Harte’s 
idylls splashed with blood, in which a common enough story 
is made remarkable by extreme cleverness of style, luxur- 
ious descriptions, thick-coming fancies, dramatic surprises. 
How anyone can for a moment hold that Harte is a younger 
brother of Dickens seems, in the light of this little drama, 
stranger than ever. Dickens lived, wrote, originated in a 
crowd: his pages murmur with the multitudes around him, 
and ‘characters’ start up under his fingers thick and fast, 
until the reader’s attention is exhausted and dismembered. 
Harte, as in this book, can manage successfully only a char- 
acter or two, each of which he paints richly and powerful- 
ly under the influence of a single colossal passion: there is 
all the difference between a portrait and a theatre-full, a 
study and a congregation. Mrs. Blandford, Dick Demorest 
and Ezekiel Corwin lend themselves to a loving detail which 
Dickens had no time for, simply because he was a group- 
photographer, not a portrait-painter. It all depends upon 
whether you like portraits or group-photographs: each may 
be brilliantly successful. 





Helps to the Study of Genealogy * 

‘How To Write the History of a Family’ and ‘Ancestral 
Tablets’ are the titles of two books of‘very different shape 
and contents, which yet belong to each other as husband 
and wife. The latter is a blank-book, neatly bound, about 
12x9$ inches in size; it begins in the middle, and is to be 
read, when inscribed, both ways. 
holes which, as fast as faith is turned into sight, are to be 
the frames of the names of ancestors. After the compiler 
writes his own sign-manual and the names of his parents 
and grandparents, the other names of ancestry, as they are 
fished up from the ooze of time, are spread out, so that one 
soon may obtain—if his genealogical hunt is successful—a 
series of pages rich with the spoils of time. These Ancestral 
Tablets are not of gilt and lacquered wood, like those in 
Chinese houses and temples, nor are they intended to lead to 
the worship of defunct and remote progenitors, but form a 
most convenient method of record and easily understood 
system for recording the results of a study of ancestry. 
Mr. Wm. H. Whitmore is the designer of this index rerum, 
and the usefulness of his scheme is proved by the fact that the 
copy before us is imprinted with the words ‘ sixth edition.’ 

Complementary to this book, of which the owner must 
be the author, is a volume of 200 printed pages, by Mr. W. 
P. W. Phillimore, a veteran antiquary and genealogist of 
Oxford, England. In handy compass it tells pretty much 
everything which the amateur genealogist wishes to know as 
to how to proceed in search of his vanished fathers. The 
sources of English registry in parish, palace and public office 
are indicated, as well as the printed literature of the subject. 
Much interesting information is given in a pleasant way. 
For instance, on page 17 we have a table of English family 
nomenclature, in which are ranged the fifty names most 
common in England and Wales. These are led off by the 
noble army of Smith, Jones and Williams, who out of a 
selected total of 440,911, count up 33,557, 33,341, and 
21,936 respectively; while Bennett, Carter and Griffiths 
bring up the rear with 4671, 4648, and 4639 respectively. 
Chapters on surnames, heraldry, kinship, portraiture, Ameri- 
can genealogy, and indeed every imaginable subject con- 
nected with family history, are given in terms easily under- 
stood. We shall not be surprised if these facilities provoke 
to research and set many new students on such a hunt 
among the shadows as will resolve tradition into solid history 
“*x, How to Write the History of a Family. 
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or dissolve it into thin air, and thus increase the stock of con- 
sciously enjoyed truth. Certainly a wise use of the fasci- 
nating science will tend to knit together the widely-scattered. 
descendants of the English stock. 

With a sturdy love of exact truth, the author furnishes 
abbreviations for the various ways in which one’s ancestors 
may have suffered capital punishment, or otherwise departed 
from the flesh. Somehow, too, the little square holes in the 
‘Ancestral Tablets’ remind us of those fenestral gaps in the 
family records of old Bibles which inveterate pedigree hun- 
ters find when the families have abounded in daughters and 
lacked in lovers and husbands, time meanwhile shedding 
down the years and sparing not. In these days, when a wo- 
man lives for other objects than marriage, the family Bibles. 
of the future may possibly show fewer /acune and mutila- 
tion of the uninspired portions. For sedentary folk in soli- 
tude or remote from literary centres, for the amateur an- 
tiquary in old parish towns rich in church records, and 
where garrets—lost, alas! forever to the city of apartment- 
houses—still enshrine domestic antiquity, we can imagine: 
few more fascinating occupations than the gentle art of 
tracing one’s genealogy. Nowadays, the study of heredity 
has given this branch of knowledge an interest quite apart 
from personal vanity or social pride. Those who most un- 
flinchingly and honestly pursue it may find therein a mirror 
and method of analysis that will educate them into that 
highest culture, the knowledge of self. 





Some Text-Books for English Study 

eta re f Rt . a> seg “se oe gu but we doubt. 
whether it was originally applicable to English grammars, com 
sitions, and rhetorics. The more good things we have the Seven pr 
be sure ; but there are feasts—and feasts. The increasing ’cuteness. 
and originality of American pedagogues, however, is more particu- 
larly aelicently in the text-book field. A few years ago, moreover, 
all the English grammar one got was filched from the Latin gram- 
mars: the very conception of an Engiish grammar inspired the 
forefathers with horror, quotha! ‘Therefore one should not cry 
anathema on these goodly publications, least of all in a journal 
like THE CRITIC, dedicated to good morals and good English. 
Our tables overflow with them indeed: but be ye increased and 
multiplied! Wherever there is room for improvement—and Eng- 
lish grammar is an immeasurable field—let the improvements, the 
improved grammars, rhetorics, and compositions, flow in, whether 
the grumbler who ‘ despises to change text-books ’ likes it or not. 

Apropos of the subject, we have been extremely pleased in look- 
ing over ‘Our Language: Its Use and Structure Taught by Prac--. 
tice and Example’ (1) and ‘ Lessons in English’ (2), The former is. 
written in good English (which is not always the case with ‘ im- 
proved ’ grammars) and contains an abundance of precept and ex- 
ample, for instruction ; the latter, copied in its fundamental notion 
after Minto’s ‘ Prose Writers,’ applies Minto’s idea to the study of 
representative American writers (Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, Lowell, and Bryant), whom it is possible now 
to study easily, thanks to the cheap and admirable Little Classics 
Series of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The book embraces language, 
composition, rhetoric, and literature, in succinct form, and deserves 
the success which we predict for it. 

Mr. W. Williams’s ‘Composition and Rhetoric by Practice’ (3) 
strikes us as an excellent companion-book to such higher rhetorics. 
as McElroy’s, Hunt’s, Clark’s or Welsh’s, in that it abounds in ex-. 
amples, with as little stated theory and definition as possible. Stu-. 
dents are frequently bewildered with the hair-splittings of rhetoric- 
mongers whose interminable ‘obstructions’ lead to the Land of* . 
Nowhere. Better a thousand examples with no rule than a thou- 
sand rules with no example. Yet there is a golden mean; and this. 
brings us to complain that pon as Mr. Strang’s ‘ Exercises in Eng- 
lish’ (4) are, as a collection of miscellaneous errors for correction, they 
appeal perhaps too absolutely to the student’s feeling and judgment 
to be a thoroughly unexceptionable text-book. There are no rules. 
at all to go by in this book, which is obviously based on Hodgson’s. 
‘Errors in the Use of English,’ yet in the hands of a judicious. 
teacher, who can give a ‘ reason for the faith that is in him,’ it will 
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rove invaluable. It has a preface by the wide-awake Prof. E. S, 
Joynes, 

i. S. Barnes & Co. have done a good thing in — apart 
and casing in stiff covers the appendix to Profs. Harrison and Bask- 
ervill’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (5). The result is a comely pamphlet 
of sixty-six pages, in which the various conjugations are printed 
acceptably to the eye While thankful itid that we have no 
longer to use these obsolete forms, it is manifest that the students 
of early English must have a grounding in Anglo-Saxon, which 
once sec reacts to clearness of view in understanding our com- 
plex tongue. The volume is neat, cheap and handy ; and the quality 
of its scholarship has been already abundantly tested. 

Along with these ‘ substantials ° at the feast comes a thin enire- 
mets, yet by no means in the guise of a ‘ skeleton ’—‘ The Phono- 
Sigical Investigation of Old English Illustrated by a Series of Fifty 
Problems’ (6). This is a novel and interesting pamphlet, displaying 
in an intelligent way, by means of well selected examples, the inter- 
convertibility of Old English, Old High German, Old Saxon, Old 
Norse and Gothic vowels and consonants, or rather the equiva- 
lents of the vowel and consonant systems ineach. Any Old English 
student who will faithfully work out this alphabetically arranged 
‘jubilee’ of sounds will soon be a thorough master of one side at 
least of Grimm’s Law—that applying to the Teutonic languages. 

Last on our list is G. B. S. Southworth’s ‘Introduction to the 
Study of English Literature is Six Lectures,’ a modest little volume 
by a Professor in Kenyon College (7). The object of the book is to 

ow a class beginning English literature what they have to study, 
who are the models of English style, and what were the epochs 
of national growth. The work is well done although on a necessa- 
nly diminutive scale: it is a literary ‘feather’ designed to show 
which way the wind blows. 





Recent Fiction 

THERE IS no surer way of directing public attention to a social 
evil than through the analogy of fiction. What fables and parables 
are to the Oriental, novels and stories are to our more practical 
Western mind. In‘ Oliver Twist,’ ‘ Hard Times,’ ‘ Little Dorrit ’ and 
“Felix Holt,’ the ethical teaching stands out quite distinct from 
. their excellence as novels. But every one is not a Dickens or an 
Eliot, and hence it is not epee to note that many books of 
no great literary value are yet entitled to respect because of their 
evident sincerity in exposin 
some evil. Indeed, since the days of Harriet Martineau’s Corn 
Law stories, there has been a:steadily growing number of writers 
who have wielded the pen not for literary effect so much as with 
some practical intent. Among the evils of modern city life there 
is one which cries out louder than the rest—which subjects those 
who have most need of their poor earnings to exorbitant rents for 
beastly habitations, and compels those whose livelihood depends 
upon their good health to live in a manner irreconcilable with moral 
-or physical well-being. Against this evil, Alice Wellington Rollins 
ests her lance in a novel called ‘ Uncle Tom’s Tenement.’ We 
seetion the wisdom of this title, and of the other reference to Mrs. 
‘Stowe’s great novel: we all know the fate of him who spoke after 
Pericles. But Mrs. Rollins has evidently studied what she de- 
‘scribes—the life and needs of ‘those whom on Sundays we call our 
brothers and on week-days the masses.’ She shows the absolute 
moral vacuity and absence of any ennobling influence of those who 
are born to grow up in our overcrowded tenement districts. Some 
satire is directed against the ‘ fashionable philanthropy ’ which col- 
lects its rents from tenement-houses until it pays better to turn its 
capital into something else. A practical solution, since our Gov- 
ernment does not, and perhaps cannot follow that of Paris or 
Brussels, may be found in the example of England, where private 

rsons, many of them women, have built apartment-houses which 

ve not only effected moral good, but have proved to be paying 
investments—a coincidence, by the way, which will work no 
harm to the cause of philanthropy. ($1.50. Boston: Wm. E. 
Smythe Co.) 





EVEN its mythological title and the attempt to force a parallel 
with the chaste goddess of the chase by naming the heroine Cyn- 
thia cannot save Mr. Howard ge ‘A Nymph of the West’ from 
being unprofitable reading. Its characters are impossible and its 
situations unreal. It is a tale of ranch life where an illiterate girl 
inopportunely falls in love with a man above her in station, who 
while out hunting has been detained for two days at her father’s 
house. After several minor incidents, such as trying to captivate 
the young man’s affections by donning a pair of high-heeled re 
pers and a muslin dress at five o’clock in the morning, and in a fit 
of jealousy dancing the ‘round up’ ball with the blackleg of the 
country, this so-called nymph makes a coup d’état by galloping ten 
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miles to bring the frontier — to save her incipient lover from 
being lynched by a set of rowdy soldiers whose captain he had 
killed in self-defense. This is a well-known ‘novelistic’ trick, and 
it rarely fails to bring the young man’s fancy and the reader’s sym- 
pathy round to the sticking-point. It is needless to say that incom- 
patibility of station, education and habit of life immediately vanish 
at the magic touch of Hymen, and the rescued ranch owner finds 
out that Cynthia is the only woman he ‘ would be willing to make 
his wife.’ Precedent—that thiefof truth—was too much for him. 
The book contains some humorous observations, but its style, ex- 
cept where it is purely narrative, is bombastic. ($1. D. Appleton 
& Co.) 





DEEPER in the human heart and older than its love for fiction is 
its love for tales of war and valor. For this reason, and because 
the deeds of honor lie’ close within our memory, we turn with inter- 
ested fingers the pages that tell us of the Civil War. ‘In War 
Times at La Rose Blanche,’ by M. E. M. Davis, the sketchy record 
of life on a far Southern plantation, is one of those charming books 
so naturally written that the reader feels as if he himself had lived 
its scenes, had heard the little ‘ Cunnel’s vally’ ask, ‘ Marse Jim, has 

ou seen marster ?’ had watched the fortunes of the dish-rag bonnet, 

ad seen the four lads with their bran-new uniforms start proudl 
off for the War, and seen them thin and ragged return to feast o 
‘po’ souls.’ It has always seemed to us that a book like this, with 
its sketchy tender touches here and there of humor, joy and grief, 
is far more ‘ realistic’ than a novel, There is no elaborate stage- 
setting here, no effect of costume, no artificial treatment of light 
and shade, to catch one’s eye. We feel sure that these scenes, 
these ‘darky ’ characters, ‘Mammy ’ and ‘ Dandy’ and ‘ Uncle Josh,’ 
and the clever little dolls’ party with the Yankee lad as guest, are 
memories of what has really happened, dressed as they may be to 
suit their present form. ($1. D. Lothrop Co.) 





‘In Hot HASTE,’ by Mary E. Hullah, is a well-told, interesting 
tale of German life. The haste was due to the necessity of the 
hero’s marriage before his twenty-eighth birthday, in order not. to 
lose an inheritance. It goes without saying that to the frugal and 
practical German mind certain little delicacies of detail—such as 
telling his wife the reason of the hasty marriage, and that the home 
that appeared to have been so surprisingly and quickly refurnished 
had, in reality, been prepared, for another woman—are of no con- 
sequence in the face of the great object in view—the securing of the 
property. It was perhaps not surprising to any one, except the 
thrifty husband, that when, shortly after her marriage, the young 
wife hes these facts poured into her ears by the light-headed wo- 
man who had at the eleventh hour jilted the husband and thus ne- 
cessitated his hasty coup-de-main, there was grief and indignation 
in her heart because he had not trusted her with these interesting 
particulars, rather than leave her to hear them from a malicious 
gossip. In the first blush of her indignation she begs permission 
of her now angry husband to leave him and go to her English rel- 
atives, which he grants, That they afterwards come together in 
reconciliation and love is due to a sudden generosity which novel- 
ists always implant in the depths of their German hero’s nature, to 
be brought to light once and once only in the course of the story, 
and which usually overturns all one’s preconceived idea of character. 
It seems a contradiction in terms, but it is nevertheless true that 
‘In Hot Haste’ appears in the Leisure Hour Series. ($1. Henry 
Holt & Co.) 





‘A YOUNG PRINCE OF COMMERCE,’ by Selden R. Hopkins, is 
a roly-poly of adventure and mathematics. The incongruity of this 
double purpose obtrudes itself comically into the tale, while the 
flavor of narrative adds zest to it as a text-book. The description 
of the various uses of bonds and securities, occurring as an inter- 
tuption to the thrilling account of how an American family, sup- 
posed to have been drowned off the coast of Africa, were in real- 
ity saved and imprisoned by natives, and after a number of years 
rescued and restored to home and friends—this peculiar combina- 
tion produces a novel effect, recalling the proffer of his policy of in- 
surance made by the banker at a critical period in ‘ The Hunting 
of the Snark.’ As a sort of Rollo book for home instruction in 
banking and stock-dealing, it has decided merit. It is clear and 
simple in its explanations, which it follows up with a practical ap- 
plication in the incidents of the tale, much as Mr. Squeers did in 
enforcing orthographic instruction by compelling the boys to go 
and do what they had just spelled. But the youthful mind has 
usually a nice instinct of the dramatic proprieties which would lead 
it to shun a story whose inside, like a cotton doughnut, is practi- 
cally a hoax. ($1.25. D. Lothrop Co.) 

















4 Minor Notices 
CuRTIS GUILD is at once editor, ‘ literarian,’ jolly companion 
and delightful traveller. He edits the Boston Commercial Bulletin, 
which has a good literary flavor, and provides himself on his voy- 
ages to Europe with a writer’s outfit of pens, ink, and paper. The 
outcome usually is, that after passing Minot’s Ledge and Fort 
Winthrop, on the return trip, he the manuscript of a book well 
in hand for his publisher. His third, latest and performance 
is entitled ‘ Britons and Muscovites; or, The Traits of Two Em- 
ires.’ In he tells us much about hotels and domestic and 
industrial and is especially apt in noting, in.a confidential 
and way, what an American most wishes to know. 
One particularly good chapter is about a trip to Old Boston, with 
its St. Botolph’s Church, whence sprang the Bostonians who, leav- 
ing the Old World for the New, changed the name of Shawmut 
to that which the hub of the universe now bears. Thence, scurry- 
ing eastward through Prussia, our chatty and observant guide shows 
us how picturesque Russian cities are, while all the time tickling 
our national pride, and proving how much more desirable America 
is for residence and outlook. Not only to Russia’s old and new 
pes ig but even to semi-Oriental Nijni Novgorod he penetrates, 
and we enter with him. We enjoy catching a Tartar but prefer 
holding beggars at the traditional forty-feet-pole distance when 
possible. We taste the famous un-sea-soned tea which has come 
overland on camel-back, and revel in sights, sounds, colors and 
smells strange and barbaric. The author’s lively spirits effervesce 
on every page, and his masterly pen-practice titillates our esthetic 
sense. ($2. Lee & Shepard.) 











THE NEW and revised edition of President Andrews’s‘ Manual of 
the Constitution of the United States’ is very welcome in its at- 
tractive dress and enriched contents. The book has grown out of 
the necessities of a practical teacher in Marietta College, and ‘since 
1874 has steadily increased in favor. In this, its third revision, it is 
really a general handbook of the constitutional history of the United 
States. Under each clause of the immortal document we have a 
terse and luminous commentary based on the judicial, historic, and 
coordinate facts which illustrate its meaning and application. This 
rich body of matter for reading and study is preceded by three 
scholarly introductory chapters on government in theory and in 
fact, and previous to that now so well established in the United 
States. A chapter on the various State Constitutions, the full text 
of the standard national documents and a good appendix, all well- 
printed, properly divided, and richly annotated, make this perhaps 
the very best handbook on the subject. ($1.17. Cincinnati: Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co.) 





MR. RUSKIN, after letting his autobiography lie on the lees for 
a season, presents us, in Chapter I. of Vol. III., with a mellow 
draught of chartreuse (‘The Grande Chartreuse’). The title, as 
usual, has very little to do with the contents of the section : it is 
a mere peg on which to hang delightful sentences, musical para- 
graphs, rambling recollections that ‘float and flow’ like the ban- 
ners on Poe’s haunted palace, ‘ golden, glorious.’ It is becoming 
more and more denponiiile for Mr. Ruskin to tell anything like any- 
body else, in a straightforward manner ; so we take him as we find 
him, with ‘many a winding bout.’ The autobiography has been 
all along what musicians call a fot-pourr? compounded of varied 
and charming elements whose characteristic is dominant also in 
this latest chapter. One strain melts into another: Continental 
travel, Alp-climbing, sketching old bridges and falazz#, moral 
ruminations, flashes of ‘mamma’ and ‘ papa,’ old missals, diatribes 
against Puritanism, fitful glimpses of ‘Modern Painters’ in their 
concluding volume, and echoes of Turner, like distant Alp-horns 
‘faintly blowing.’ All this is connected somehow with a visit to 
the Carthusian monastery of La Grande Chartreuse in which the 
author was-disappointed and which gives him occasion to tell how 
he broke loose from the faith of his fathers. Exactly what he 
broke loose from no mortal can tell, for we are enveloped in such a 
shower of radiant sentences about the psychological and religious 
ya of things, the beauty of Catholicism, and the doctrines of 

rederick Maurice, that we arrive at little conclusion—except that 
Ruskin is in the most delicious of dotages. (25 cts. John Wiley 
& Sons.) 





THE SECOND volume of ‘The Expositor’s Commentary ’ treats 
of the ‘ Gospel According to St. Mark.’ Like its predecessor, it is, 
in its neat binding and large type, acceptable to the eye. Dean G. 
A. Chadwick, the author of two popular books, is the commentator, 
and in this volume shows himself a master of the difficult art of ex- 
pository preaching and writing. Two things are manifest: one, 
that as a rule the English clergymen excel their American brethren 
in this field ; the other, that British audiences listen more patiently 






than American hearers to continuous tion of Scripture. Dean 
Chadwick draws elements of spice and humor from his familiarity 
with skeptical, rationalistic and infidel literature; and certainl 
some of the attempts to explain away or account for the Gospel 
narratives are funny — Solid, sober, critical and reverent, 
this volume is to be commended to all ministers who, ambitious to 
be good teachers of the Word, are yet wise in selection, and de- 
spise both cramming and plagiarism. We trust the publishers will 
furnish full indexes of texts, topics and — contents in the final 
volume. ($1.50. A.C, Armstrong & Son.) 





‘A WINTER PICNIC,’ by the Misses Dickinson and Dowd, is 
one of those homemade, unprofessional books that have such an air 
of spontaneity about them. It is the record of a four months’ out- 
ing in Nassau, and weare sure that it was a picnic to make it. It 
is an olla-podrida of everything strange to a tourist that is to be 
found on the island, from the different kinds of flowers and shells 
to—Lemuel; and Lemuel, with his quaint reflections and his inter- 
vals of silence, is by no means an uninteresting study. To those 
who are going to Nassau, and to those who have been, we are sure 
the book will be delightful, but we doubt if to others it will not bea 
trifletiresome. Its style is what might be called diffusive, and its 
information of that essentially feminine character which gives one 
facts through the medium of feeling. It makes no claim, however, 
to a conventional bookly form. It = a kind of see-what-we-can- 
do and a go-and-do-likewise air about it which it throws out to the 
uninitiated. But it accomplishes just what its young authors in- 
tended—that is, it tells one the little intimate personal things about 
the island, which are not dignified by notice in the gazetteers. ($1. 


. Holt’s Leisure Hour Series.) 





‘THE PRESIDENT AND HIS CABINET,’ by C. B. Norton, editor 
of The Civil Service Chronicle, is a volume of handy size, present- 
ing in some 250 well-printed pages, the story of Mr. Cleveland’s 
career as Mayor, Governor and President; brief biographical 
sketches of the members of his Cabinet, with some account of their 
administration of public affairs since 1884; a concise biography of 
Judge Thurman ; the President’s Tariff Message, the Democratic 
Platform, and various other documents likely to be oft consulted in 
the current campaign. The book is illustrated with photograph- 
ic portraits of the officials whose lives are sketched, views of the 
Capitol, the White House, etc., dnd an excellent likeness of the ‘old 
Roman.’ Its tone is, of course; uniformly eulogistic—as inevitably 
so as the lover’s sonnet to his mistress’ eyebrow. The paper cov- 
er is as inartistic as the other mechanical features of the book 
are agreeable. (so cts. Cupples & Hurd) 


‘LACONISMS: The Wisdom of Many in the Words of One,’ by 
J. M. P. Otts, is a volume of short paragraphs, written in a some- 
what aphoristic style and embodying a good deal of practical wis- 
dom, such as may often be heard from the pulpit. It isnot a book 
of any special merit or of any superior wisdom, for its ideas are 
commonplace and its style somewhat dull and languid. None of 
these words will ever be quoted as aphorisms, for they are not brill- 
iant, wise or forcible enough for that ; but they may be read with 
profit and interest by many persons. (75 cts. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
——‘ OFFTHOUGHTS about Women and Other Things, by Samuel 
Rockwell Reed, is a volume made up from articles appearing in 
the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. The style is objectionable, 
since in aiming to be light and interesting it becomes disagreeable 
and monotonous. It sneers at everything which has a high motive ; 
it attempts to be witty, but attains only to a sorry joke; and it in- 
culcates a literary taste which is the reverse of refined. Such writ- 
ing as this may serve the purpose of the newspaper, but it is not 
appreciated by educated men and women, familiar with good liter- 
ary standards. The style is one that vitiates the merit of every- 
thing it is used to express; but it is generally true that it fitting- 
ly expresses the thought for which it is chosen. ($1. Belford, 
Clarke & Co.) 





‘WIT, WISDOM AND PATHOS, from the Prose of Heinrich 
Heine,’ is a volume of selections newly translated by J. Snod- 
grass. The translation is a good one, bringing out very skilfully 
the meaning of Heine’s prose and the peculiarities of his diction. 
The selections have been made with great care and a fine appreci- 
ation of what is best in his writings, Nearly all his prose writings 
are represented, and several of them are quite fully drawn upon. 
Several of the lyrics from the ‘ Book of Songs’ are appended, but 
these are not so well done, and hardly give an adequate idea of 
Heine’s verse. The book is full of brilliant thoughts, witty sayings 
and those startling audacities of speech which mark the originality 
of genius. ($2. Cupples & Hurd.)——‘ HILDEBRAND AND 
His TIMES,’ by W. R. W. Stephens, is one of the latest volumes 

























































































in the excellent series of Epochs of Church History, edited by the 
Rev. Mandell Creighton. It is an excellent guide to the study of 
that remarkable period of Church history when the unity of the 
Church was consummated under the marvellous organizing genius 
of Hildebrand. The influences which led up to this result are skil- 
fully outlined, and then we have a well-drawn picture of the great 
leader and the men who wrought with him, and those who at- 
tempted to defend the secular power of the Empire. The merit of 
the book lies in its conciseness, directness of statement and strong 
outlining of great events. (80cts. A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 





‘HINTS FROM A LAWYER,’ by Edgar A. Spencer of the New 
York Bar, is a small book, designed, the author says, to present in 
concise form the laws concerning the care of property, investments 
and ordinary business. It of course does not, could not, and is not 
intended to, fortify the reader for every business emergency; it 
merely presents, in a very pleasant and readable style, the funda- 
mental legal principles in matters occurring in everyday business life, 
which to the ordinary lay mind usually appear to be parts of a com- 
plex and arbitrary system. Its perusal, or at any rate its study, 
will substitute certainty for vagueness of impression, and furnish 
the reader with a rational and firm basis: for independent reason- 
ing. It does in some cases, to be sure, give the common law as 
modified by statutes, but in most instances it guards the reader b 
truthfully saying that the statute law upon most subjects is dif- 
ferent in the several States, and that upon such matters the advice 
of a competent attorney should be sought. The careful reader of 
this book will doubtless derive considerable information from it, 
and if he does not disregard its advice as to consulting a lawyer 
under the circumstances indicated, its effect-will be wholly bene- 

ficial. ($1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





WE HAVE been in the galleries of many random collectors less 
entertaining than Mr. Ross’s rather fancifully named collection. ‘The 
Gallery of a Random Collector’ is not one of those huge octagon 
panoramic arrangements which now adorn the suburbs of big cities 
and are consecrated to battles and crucifixions. Rather we have 
here an alcove of water-colors or ‘ first proofs ’—fresh, refined, illus- 
trative : sketches from the memoirs or the memories of a keen ob- 
server whose mind is stored with curzosa, and who points us to them 
suggestively with the delicacy of a connoisseur, knowing but not eulo- 
gizing his good thingsovermuch. The handful of stiedies are bound 
together by a slight thread of commentary and gather about the 
figure of a certain man-about-town, Richard Despard, whose en- 
gaging personality is lightly but deftly delineated. The ‘gallery’ 
is — more than a temple of impressionism within which are 
enshrined certain striking phases of a cultured man's experience 
goes together in artistic relief. ‘In New Spain’ is a dramatic 

rowningesque monologue taken from the life of Nufiez Vasco de 
Balboa. ‘The Silver Mug at Frangipani’s ’ is quite Stevenson-like 
in its elements of the supernatural-weird. All the sketches are 
pitched in quiet tones and hang in harmonious frames. Neutral 
tints are now more fashionable than any others: intellectual neu- 
tral tints—delicate grays, mauves, steel colors, colors of milky silk- 
weed,—haunt the most fastidious corners of the romance-writer’s 
products; and this ‘random gallery’ has caught the prevailing 
pensiveness of hue most intimately. ($1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





° The Magazines 

A NOTABLE article in The Andover Review is Miss Scudder's 
critical survey of ‘The Poetry of Matthew Arnold.’ Commentin 
on the ‘ruffled complacency,’ savoring of ‘arrogance,’ whic 
marked the poet-critic’s last years, and the ‘touch of irritated dis- 
trust’ with which his readers have responded to his later work, 
the writer sympathetically adds: ‘But he has left us. And the 
brilliant critic, the urbane man of the world, the Apostle of Cul- 
ture, is already less distinct to the eyes of memory. As he vanishes, 
to many of us there appears in his place another figure, a younger 
Arnold, of mournful, clear and searching glance, and Ps lips 
which vainly try to repress their emotion. The author of “ Litera- 
ture and Dogma” gives way to the author of ‘“‘Empedocles on 
#£tna”: the critic and would-be theologian grow dim before the 
poet.” Again, in making a plea for the endurance of his poetry, 
she says:—‘ And for us to-day, the very power of these poems 
consists in their intensely modern tone. Whether they will retain 
their charm when the phases which they reflect are matters no 
longer of experience but of history, is hard to say; yet we cannot 
conceive them passing into oblivion. For they are rendered 


with artistic workmanship and inspiration of a very high order; 
and art is eternal, though the embodied emotion become sym- 
pathetic rather than direct. We have little in common to-day with 
of Milton or A-schylus ; yet the world does not forget 
May we 
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the “Paradise Lost” or the “ Prometheus Unbound.” 
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not hope a like fate for the work of Arnold?’ And again: « The 
chief note of his style is an exquisite and clear-cut accuracy of 
touch. Not for him is the charm of dim suggestion which 7 
as a glorified and prismatic halo about the poems of Rossetti. The 
verse of Arnold is bathed in lucid: and tranquil light. Each detail 
is rendered with the delicate precision of sympathy ; and in time 
this simple and unswerving truthfulness, this selectins untinged by 
passion, comes to hold us with a firmness peaceful and grave. The 
absence of side-lights is perhaps the reason that Arnold’s poetry is 
often counted cold; yet the chiselled purity of his outlines has an 
indescribable and touching power of its own—a power akin to that 
of the Hellenic — with its noble restraint and calm austerity. 
Arnold is perhaps the most truly classical among moderns in his 
artistic outlook.’ This, unless we take exception to ‘lucid light,” 
is a clear and appreciative characterization of Mr. Arnold’s man- 
ner. In concluding by a comparison of his message to humanity 
with Browning’s, Miss Scudder writes: ‘ The apostle of culture en- 
deavored to carry us back to the philosophy of Pagan stoicism, 
Browning unfolds to us in new glory and new completeness the 
depth of meaning in the gospel of Christ.’ 


In Longman’s for September one finds very familiar names in 
the table of contents. Archdeacon Farrar pays here a very high 
tribute to Margaret Deland’s ‘John Ward, Preacher.’ He gives 
the outline of the main story, from which also he makes consider- 
able quotations. ‘There are pages in it which, in their power of 
insight and skill in minute delineation, remind us of Thackeray,” 
he says ; ‘ while the pictures of country life constantly recall Mrs. 
Gaskell’s fresh and charming ‘tale of “ Cranford.” ’ In summing 
up, the Archdeacon says in part :—‘ Although, like all worthy sto- 
ries, John Ward may be regarded as a novel with a purpose, yet, 
in accordance with the truest principles of art, the purpose is 
neither single, nor does it lie glaringly upon the surface. The writer 
never obtrudes upon us the lesson which she wishes to enforce. 
She gives.a photograph of life and leaves the reader to draw his 
own inferences from thé facts which she has selected and arranged, 
exactly as he would have been obliged to do if they formed a chap- 
ter of his personal experience.’ David Christie Murray and Henry 
Murray publish the opening chapters of ‘A Dangerous Catspaw; ” 
W. E. Norris tells a short story, ‘Poor Harry;’ there is a graceful 
‘Song for Music,’ by Edmund Gosse ; and Mr. Lang, ‘ At the Sign 
of the Ship,’ meets the charge preferred against him, about a year 
ago, by M. Octave Uzanne, editor of Ze Lzvre,—that of plagiarizing: 
from the Frenchman his story of ‘A Bookman’s Purgatory.’ 

The story was merely adapted by me, not from M. Uzanne, but from 
‘ L’Enfer d’un Bibliophile,’ by the late M. Charles Asselineau. (Paris, 
1860.) This work my unfortunate hero is said to have been reading be= 
fore he fell asleep and dreamed an Anglicised version of what M. Asse- 
lineau had dreamed before, and this remark was meant to indicate the 
source of the narrative. Anybody can compare M. Asselineau’s tale 
with my adaptation, or plagiarism, if plagiarism it be. But I am not 
aware that any incident or idea in my sketch was borrowed from M. 
Uzanne, though I had read a paper in which a hero of M. Uzanne’s also 
(if my memory serves me correctly) dreamed a dream after reading the 
dream of M. Asselineau. In short, I regard M. Asselineau as the orig- 
inal author of the idea of a ‘ Bookman’s Purgatory.’ 

The Fournal of American Folk-Lore for September offers its. 
usual attractive variety of subjects and treatment. In this variety 
of topics, comprising the folk-lore of three races, the Journa/ has a 
decided advantage, in point of interest, over similar publications in 
Europe. The present number gives us some weird and highly 
imaginative Indian legends, in the ‘Myths of the Cherokees,’ by 
James Mooney, and the ‘ Legend of the Snake Order of the Moquis,’ 
by A. M. Stephen; some very pleasing ‘Glimpses of Child-Life 
among the Omahas,’ by Alice C. Fletcher, and some valuable 
‘ Notes on the History, Customs and Beliefs of the Mississaqua In- 
dians,’ by A. F. Chamberlain. Dr. W. J. Hoffman furnishes a par- 
ticularly entertaining account of the ‘ Folk-Lore of the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans,’ with amusing descriptions of their primitive fash- 
ions of courtship. Alcée Fortier’s articles concerning ‘Customs and 
Superstitions in Louisiana,’ and ‘ Louisiana Nursery Tales,’ open a 
mine which will well repay working. A brief narrative, by James 
Deans, ‘ What Befel the Slave-Seekers,’ relating to the Indians of 
British Columbia, affords a striking story of retribution, and inci- 
dentally brings out a suggestive fact. Speaking of the creation of 
the ‘Chinook jargon,’ or trade language, which is now the chief 
medium of intercourse between the speakers of different languages 
in, that region, the writer observes : ‘I know nothing that has done 
so much to civilize our native races. It stimulates friendly inter- 
course between tribes, by enabling them to converse with each 
other, whence sworn foes become lasting friends.’ After this, who 
can say that the future ‘International Language’ may not be 
destined to become the great peacemaking influence of Europe? 
As usual, the editing of the Journal is very good, and the ‘ addi-~ 


















tional list of members ’ shows that the Society is gaining steadily in 
desirable associates, at home and abroad. 

The two salient features of MJacmillan’s are ‘Pope and the 
Poetry of gyn, gray Century,’ by Prof. Minto, and ‘ Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed,’ by George Saintsbury. The former illustrates 
the reaction which has set in with the present generation against 
the tone of criticism of the early century upon the products of the 
——s age. ‘Too many of us still see even the criticism of the 

ighteenth Century through the spectacles of reactionaries who, 
were in too violent a heat to see_clearly,’ Prof. Minto remarks, and 
the object of his paper is to help in the final adjustment of the 
merits of Pope’s work and that of his time. The paper on Praed 
is a needed addition to our literary history, ‘daha oat in a clear, 
painstaking and sympathetic manner. Mr. Saintsbury has the 
warmest admiration for the author of the ‘ Letter of Advice’ and 
the ‘ Letter from Teignmouth,’ yet his admiration is not allowed to 
run away with him. ‘A light but gallant champion of cheerfulness 
and the joy of living’ was our prince of vers de société, says his 
critic, and yet he does not agree with those who lament his early 
death as a great loss to literature or politics. ‘In politics he would 
most probably not lave become anything greater than an indus- 
trious and respectable official; and in letters his best work was 
pretty certainly done.’ Bret Harte’s ‘Cressy’ is continued ; so also 
is Walter Pater’s ‘Gaston de Latour;’ and Prof. Holland has a very 
readable article on ‘ The Centenary of the Bologna University,’ and 
Stephen Wheeler one on ‘ The Indian Native Press.’ 





Caroline Howard Gilman 


CAROLINE HOWARD GILMAN, widow of the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Gilman, died at Washington last Saturday. A slight stroke of 
paralysis had disabled her on the previous Saturday, and she had 
since been gradually et Mrs. Gilman was born in Boston in 
1794, and at the time of her death was on the eve of her ninety- 
fourth birthday. As long ago as 1830 she began editing Zhe Rose- 
bud, a‘ juvenile’ weekly published at Charleston, S. C., where her 
husband was pastor of a Unitarian church from 18109 till his death 
in 1858. This periodical after six years expanded into The South- 
ern Rose, for older readers. Mrs. Gilman was the author of ‘ Rec- 
ollections of a New England Housekeeper,’ ‘ Recollections of a 
Southern Matron,’ and ‘Jairus’s Daughter.’ She published also 
‘Oracles for Youth,’ ‘Sybil ; or, New Oracles from the Poets,’ and 
other once-popular books. Her Rosebud, which, with the exception 
of-Lydia Maria Childs’s /uvenzle Miscellany, was the first child’s 
paper in the country, enjoyed a considerable share of popularity in 
its day. Her husband’s best known literary production is the 
song ‘Fair Harvard,’ so familiar to the lips of Cambridge a/umni 
and ee. An account of Mrs, Gilman’s life may be 
found in ‘ The Encyclopedia Americana’ and in Griswold’s ‘ Fe- 
male Poets of America.’ Through her daughter, Mrs. Lippitt, of 
Washington, we have received the last thing she ever wrote. It is 
a bit of blank-verse, entitled ‘My Night Thoughts,’ composed at 
Tiverton, R. I., five years ago (June 4, 1883), just before the poet 
entered upon her ninetieth year. She had come to the North to 
live, having left Charleston on account of the death of her eldest 
daughter. At the foot of her bed in her new home hung a copy 
of the Sistine Madonna. The lines which the picture suggested 
are as follows: 


They laid my eldest in her flower-crown’d grave: 
I left her there, and sought another home 

To rock the cradle of my closing years,— 
Another home of dear caressing love. 


O’ercome with age, and travel-worn, I sought 
Early repose. The sun’s last golden rays 
Lit up a glorious Raphael on the wall. 
The Pope was there, in regal vestments robed, 
Kneeling on rolling clouds, his mitre doffed 
In homage,—his awe-struck gaze upraised. 
St. Barbara, in her flowing robes was there, 
With modest eyes, downcast, in dazzled glow. 
Below the cherubs twain their wings unfurled 
In innocent excitement, talked apart. 
Above, amid angelic throngs, in light, 
Clasping in strict embrace the Infant Child, 
The Mother stood in homely majesty. 


Seeing this, I slept. At midnight, waking, 
A shadow from the night-lamp fell across 
The artist group. No holy Pope was seen, 
Nor saintly maiden in her loveliness. 
Darkness was o’er them; but the cherubs twain 
Prattling their heavenly talk were still in light; 
While, in the higher clouds, in myriad throngs, 
Arose the Mother, with the wondrous Child. 


Methought, ’tis well,—the augury is fair. 
Popes disappear, lost in palatial gloom, 
And Saints grow dim, in old historic lore; 
Darkness may reign around; but still, above, 
In light of Faith and Love, will Woman hold 
The Christ-Child in her arms. 





At the Feast 
‘‘And the Lord of the Castle is Time.” 

WHEN the hour has come and the servants wait 
The tramp of steeds at the castle gate, 
When the lamps aglow in the banquet hall 
Like a thousand stars burn over all, 
When the board is spread and the feast is set, 
And the dew on the roses lingers yet, 

Whom shall the Master summon ‘ 

To sit at his right hand? 


Let the music soar to the vaulted roof, 

Let the flute-notes swell, alow, aloof, 

While chief and retainer alike await 

The Lord of the Castle, who cometh late; 

The guests are bidden, the red wine flows, 

But not the wisest among them knows 
Whom the Master shall summon 
To sit at his right hand ! 


For the Lord of the Castle, who cometh late, 
When he comes, at length, in pomp and state, 
And with glitter of mail, and clang of sword, 
Strides to his place at the head of the board, 
Oft-times reverses the order set, 
Nor beckons to crown or coronet ! 

Whom he will the Master summons 

To sit at his right hand! 

Juia C. R. Dorr. 





The Lounger 


HAVING OCCASION to write to Miss Helen Gray Cone a few days 
ago, I asked her, incidentally, if she knew what had become of 
Miss Edith M. Thomas. By return of post came an answer to my 
letter in the following words :—‘I don’t know where E. M. T. is— 
I only wish I did! She seems to have disappeared. I have grave 
fears that she has gone back into her tree. There is a risk in at- 
taching one’s self to a hamadryad.’ The next mail brought another 
envelope superscribed in Miss Cone’s beautifully clear chirography, 
and enclosing the following sonnet, addressed ‘ To E. M. T.’: 

‘Into what beech or silvern birch, O friend 
Suspected ever of a dryad strain ! 

Hast crept at last, delighting to regain 

Thy sylvan house? Now whither shall I wend, 

Or by what wingéd post my greeting send, 

Bird, butterfly, or bee? Shall three moons wane, 
And yet not found ?—Ah, surely it was pain 

Of old, for mortal youth his heart to lend 

To any hamadryad! In his hour 
Of simple trust, wild impulse him bereaves : 

She flees, she seeks her strait enmosséd bower : 
And while he, searching, softly calls, and grieves, 
Oblivious, high above she laughs in leaves, 

Or patters tripping talk to the quick shower.’ 





IT WAS to be expected that the Bishop of Ripon’s splendid eulo- 
gy on the usefulness of the novel would not pass by without call- 
ing forth from others the pros and cons of the question. Now Sir 
Theodore Martin gives us a dissertation on the subject, but where 
the Bishop was temperate in the matter, Sir Theodore must needs 
be the reverse. He does allow the goodness and greatness of 
Shakspeare and Scott, but that seems to be the extent to which he 
would extend his patronage. His fling at ‘the literature of the 
Boulevards’ would have been undeniably just, had his zeal not run 
away with his discretion. The inclusion of Daudet and Flaubert 
in the school ‘of a debasing animalism, thinly veneered with spe- 
cious sentimentalism,’ will provoke a reasonable protest; for while 
there may be certain things which are objectionable in Daudet’s 
works, the tenor of them is, on the whole, uplifting. Boccaccio’s 
‘Decamerone’ was prosecuted in England the other day as an in- 
decent book—indeed, this may be one of the books Savonarola 
burned in the great square at Florence, four hundred years ago; but 

















































































it has come down through successive centuries, and been crowned 
by the greatest scholars. The réle of a Lord Chancellor or an 
Anthony Comstock is rich in useful possibilities, but that it is capa- 
ble of abuse has been demonstrated again and again. 





Mr. LATHROP’S ‘ rig Pome just published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, is to be sold, I hear, for the’ fund now being raised by 
the Society of the Sons of the Revolution for a statue of Nathan 
Hale in New York. ‘Hale was one of the first of the patriots of 
the Revolution to lay down his life for his country,’ writes Mr. 
Lathrop to a friend, ‘and it seems to me fitting that any money 
earned by the publication of this poem, which celebrates the valor 
of Union patriots at Gettysburg, should be dedicated to the com- 
memoration of that earlier patriot. Moreover, when Hale volun- 
teered in the Continental army, he was a resident of New London, 
which is now my home.’ 





I HAVE HEARD of all sorts of liberties being taken with an au- 
thor, but I don’t think that I ever heard anything quite as ‘cool’ 
as the conduct of an enterprising editor of a certain youths’ paper. 
This worthy gentleman, in talking over the secrets of the prison- 
house with a friend, admitted that he took Bulwer’s novels, changed 
their names, cut out and added chapters to adapt them to the 
tastes of his readers, and ran them as serialsin his periodical. The 
only honest thing about this performance is the absence of Bul- 
wer’s name from the title-pages of the garbled stories. This omis- 
sion is due, of course, not to any squeamishness on the editor's part, 
but to his desire to make the stories appear to be new and original. 
Such barbarous treatment of a man’s literary remains is enough to 
make him turn in his grave. Fancy the late Lord Lytton’s feelings 
if he knew that he was being ‘served up’ with authors of the 
type of Ned Buntline and Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. ! 





BECAUSE Mr. Andrew Lang writes ‘At the Sign of the Ship’ in 
Longman’s Magazine, there are not a few who think he is the 
editor of that monthly. He is not, however; Longman'’s is edited 
by one of its publishers, Mr. C. J. Longmans, just as Belgravia 
and The Gentleman's are edited by their publisher, Mr. Chatto. 
Macmillan’s is edited by Mr. Mowbray Morris, formerly dramatic 
critic of the London Zzmes. Mr. James Payn edits The Cornhill, 
and Mr. Comyns Carr The English Illustrated. 





IN THE COURSE of a recent conversation with a friend, I ob- 
served that my story about the remarkable memory of a member 
of Dr. Crosby’s congregation had been received rather skepticall 
in some quarters, and in at least one case its truth flatly denied. 
‘The lady has a wonderful memory,’ said my friend, ‘ but she does 
not stand alone. There is Joseph Jefferson, for instance; he told 
me not long ago that he could remember almost every play he had 
ever acted in, and could repeat his part in it line for line and word 
for word. Not long ago he tried the experiment with a part he 
hadn’t rere for twenty years, and found himself perfect in it.’ I 
am told, by the way, that Mr. Jefferson means to revive ‘A Regular 
Fix’ during the winter. This is good news indeed; not that we 
tire of ‘Rip Van Winkle,’ but because every part we see this in- 
imitable comedian in varies by just that much our enjoyment 
of life. Who like Jefferson can interpret these old comedies ? and 
who cares for others after seeing those in which wit and exquisite 
acting take the place of the coarse dialogue and horseplay of most 
modern comedies ? 





I HAVE just been looking at a picture of the Ramona Indian 


Girls’ School published in the last number of Wide Awake. The. 


article it illustrates is written by the Rev. Horatio O. Ladd, Presi- 


dent of the University of New Mexico, of which the School isa . 


branch. Not from this, but from a supplementary article on the 
proposed Wide Awake Refectory, it appears that the designs for 
this beautiful building were a free-will offering from Mr. Stanford 
White, whose familiarity with the region in which the school is 
located enabled him to make a most felicitous modification of the 
old missions style of architecture. 





MR. HALKEET LORD, editor of The Book Marit, is a stepson of 
the late Henry Mayhew, the first editor of Punch, who wrote, in 
- conjunction with his brothers Horace and Augustus Septimus May- 
hew, the ‘ Brothers Mayhew’ series of humorous tales. Two other 
brothers, Thomas and Edward, were also members of the literary 
ild. Mr. Lord is a veritable bookworm, and deeply learned in 
English lore. Though a Britisher to the backbone, he prefers 
America as a home and working place. During the past summer 
he has been with Mr. Julian Hawthorne at Sag Harbor, where he 
has seen much of the Stoddards also. In the September number 
of The Book Mart Mr. Hawthorne writes again in praise of Mrs. 


Stoddard’s lately revived novel, ‘Two Men.’ The poet and his 
wife, by the way, have returned to their Fifteenth Street home for 
the winter. Mr. Stoddard's eyes, 1 am sorry to hear, are still so 
= as to prevent his reading or writing without a powerful mag- 
nifier. ; 





The Fine Arts : 
Art Notes 


IN THE: September Magazine of Art Walter Crane has some 
remarks on the ‘ Language of Line,’ in which the various geometri- 
cal forms are illustrated with really beautiful designs. ‘ Art in the 
Theatre,’ by Henry Herman, is accompanied by a very good en- 

ving of Mary Anderson as ‘ Hermione,’ in the costume designed 
or her by Alma-Tadema. Bouguereau’s ‘First Bereavement,’ a 
group of Adam, Eve and the dead Abel, is reproduced in connec- 
tion with Claude Phillips’s article on the Salon. It is apparently 
one of the painter’s best works. The editor describes Meissonier’s 
great water-color, ‘1807,’ now on exhibition in London, which is 
an enlargement of the oil-picture for which the late A. T. Stewart 
paid 12,000/. and which is now in the Metropolitan Museum at 
New York. Mr. Spielmann also writes of Marc Antonio, the old 
Italian engraver. Walt Whitman’s poem, ‘Twenty Years,’ describ- 
ing a sailor's return to his. home, is illustrated with a drawing by 
Walter Paget. Gustave Courtois’s ‘Madonna and Child,’ in a very 
good photogravure, forms the frontispiece. The American notes 
are mainly devoted to art at the South, including a description of 
the Telfair gallery at Savannah and the decorations of the Ponce 
de Leon Hotel at St. Augustine. 

—The Art Amateur contains, in the Note-Book, some sensible 
remarks on the commercial side of current art. Walter Satterlee 
writes pleasantly of Etretat as a sketching ground, with accom- 
panying drawings. The three talks with experts in which Henri 
de Morgan chats technically of Greek vases, E. H. Blashfield gives 
some admirable points on simplicity in decoration, and Mrs. Can- 
dace Wheeler talks of new fashions in household embroidery, are 
very valuable. The supplements are practically useful. 

—The August Portfolzo has for frontispiece a photogravure of a 
caning by Albert Moore which is weak, incoherent and altogether 
unworthy of reproduction in a serious art journal. ‘A Brigand 
Sentinel,’ a photogravure after G. L. Seymour, is a better plate. 
‘ The Literary Landscapes of Théophile Gautier,’ by Garnet Smith, 
brings together a group of word pictures by the founder of the 
pictorial school of French literature. The eighth paper on the 
‘Earlier English Water-Color Painters,’ by Cosmo Monkhouse, 
treats of Barret and Varley. Reginald T. Blomfield writes of the 
English Renaissance architects, Thorpe and Abel, in a paper illus- 
trated with drawings of buildings.of their designing. ‘The Avon, 
near Stratford,’ is the subject ade full-page etching by E. Law, ex- 
ecuted neatly and rather evenly. 


—A marble bust by Canova of Princess Pauline Borghese, Na- 
poleon’s sister, has recently been presented to the New Jersey His- 
torical Society by Nathaniel H. Bishop. The bust was formerly 
the property of Joseph Bonaparte, who brought it from Italy. It 
stood for many years in his house at Bordentown, N. J. Later, 
when the place passed into other hands, the bust was painted white 
and set out on the lawn as an adornment. 


—It is now stated that the exhibition of pictures by the Russian 
artist, Vassili Verestchagin, announced to be held this month at 
the American Art Galleries, has been postponed to the middle of 
November, owing to the fall election. 


—The mural aera, by the late William M. Hunt in the As- 
sembly Chamber at Albany are in danger of destruction through 
certain architectural alterations now making in the Capitol. It has 
been suggested that they should be removed to the Metropolitan 
Museum in this city, but the painter’s brother, Mr. R. M. Hunt, 
the architect, favors their remaining in the reconstructed Assembly 
Chamber, and being restored under the direction of Mr. Carter, 
assistant of the late Mr. Hunt, who has the original drawings in 
his possession. Mr. Hunt and his sister, Miss Jane Hunt, propose 
to contribute $500 each to start a subscription to raise a sum of 
money for this much-to-be desired end. 





Periodical Literature in Canada 
[J. Macdonald Oxley, in The North American Review] 

THE day when the question could be asked with some semblance 
of sense—who reads an American book ?—has long since passed ; 
but if you will substitute Canadian for American, you may still have 

our fling at New World contributions to the theary table. The 
iterary barrenness of Canada was commented upon in THE CRIT- 
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IC abotwsa year ago, and the writer of the article attributed it. chief- 
ly to the lack of true national life and sentiment. More recently a 
writer in one of the leading Canadian journals ventured another ex- 
planation—to wit, the absence of a first-class Canadian magazine. 
According to him a good magazine would develop a distinctively 
Canadian literature, in which the long-awaited national novel would 
take a foremost place, and the reproach of Canada be removed. 
Assuming for the sake of argument that the latter theory comes 
nearer the truth than the former, we are brought at once face to 


face with the question—why is there no first-class magazine pub-" 


lished within the borders of the Dominion of Canada? Were one 
disposed to quibble a bit over this question, an easy way to begin 
would be by arguing that Canada was not yet big enough to havea 
magazine of her own, for she can count but five millions of people, 
whereas her sister nation. to the south had at least six times that 
many before she could boast a magazine worthy of the name. 
There is about as much force in this objection, however, as there 
would be in the reasoning that because the United States had no 
railways or telephones until their census totalled so many millions, 
therefore, Canada must await the same stage of development before 
indulging in these vitally necessary appliances. The question 
clearly enough is not one of population at all, and some better ex- 
cuse must be sought for the Dominion’s deficiencies. 

Is there, then, no magazine because there would be nothing to fill 
its pages? - The experience of the editors of the principal American 
periodicals could readily furnish an answer to this question, for 
there is hardly one that has not scores of MSS. sent him from 
across the boundary line every year, and who is not now and then 
well pleased to accept a Canadian contribution. Were merely the 
‘accepted addresses’ from Canada during a single year to be gath- 
ered together, they would undoubtedly be found sufficient in quan- 
tity as well as in — and variety to keep an ordinary magazine 
well supplied for the same period. 

Can it be, then, that the Canadians do not possess sufficient enter- 
prise to start a magazine, and consequently will leave the under- 
taking unessayed until some bright American steps over the border 
and does it for them with the pleasant result of reaping a rich re- 
ward for himself? To this very natural inquiry let the volumes of 
The Canadian Monthly, Stewart's Quarterly, Maritime Monthly, 
Provincial, and other pathetic memorials of profitless publishing 
make reply. Each one of these periodicals, and especially the first 
two, possessed merits that made them worthy of a happier fate. 
But the history of all was the same: a more or less agonizing and 
vain struggle against neglect and indifference. Out of the many 
ventures that have been made only one at present survives, Zhe 
Canadian Methodist Magazine, nf it owes its vigorous resistance 
portly to the unique talent of its editor for obtaining material both 

iterary and illustrative without cost, and partly to the fact of its 
being in some sense the organ of the largest Protestant body in 
the land. 

The simple fact of the matter is that Canada possesses no maga- 
zine of her own, because she has such an unceasing flood of English 
and American periodicals poured upon her that any domestic enter- 
prise must infallibly be drowned beneath its waves. So far as my 
observation enables me to judge, I would hazard the assertion that 
as many copies of the leading American periodicals are sold in the 
larger Canadian cities as in cities of corresponding size in the 
United States. The North American Review, Century, Harper's, 
Scribner's, Lippincott’s, may be had at any first-class book-store, 
and one or more will be found in every home where there is the 
least pretension toculture. This being the case, upon what could 
the domestic magazine build its hopes of success in competing with 
so many formidable rivals? Upon superiority of contents? That 
were hardly possible, even though a syndicate of Croesuses should 
put their purses at its editor’s command, for the literary genius of 

th the Old and New Worlds is already under tribute to supply 
the ‘ great monthlies,’ and how would surpassing or even corres- 
ponies attractions be secured ? Then might the magazine depend 
upon the loyalty of Canadians to patronize the home product in 
preference to the imported article? The state of affairs in England 
does not give much encouragement in this direction, for it may with 
truth be said that there, at the present time, while the home period- 
icals sell by thousands, the American monthlies, ay,,and weeklies 
too, go off by the tens of thousands, and if this be the case amongst 
the most sturdily loyal nation in the world, what may be expected 
of a people admittedly lacking in true national life and sentiment ? 

The conclusion seems to be inevitable, that there are only two 
ways in which a distinctively Canadian periodical can be established. 
Either the policy of protection must be extended to it, as it has 
been with success to the sugar and cotton industries, and outside 
competition made impracticable, or some one of the millionaires, 
whose numbers are pleasantly increasing in our midst, shall have 
to adopt the establishment of a magazine as his form of bene- 
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faction in preference to endowing a hospital or founding a college 
for women. 

The first method would be suicidal to the intellectual interests of 
Canada, the second is eminently Utopian; and so the summing up 
of the whole matter seems to be, that there is slight prospect of 
—— having a representative national. periodical within the near 

uture. ‘ 





Current Criticism 

MR. KINGLAKE’S FINIS AND FAREWELL.—There is something 
pathetic in the spectacle which Mr. Kinglake has just presented to 
the world in the completion of his ‘History of the Invasion of the 
Crimea.’ It affords an instance rare in our times of a brilliant au- 
thor consecrating his life to the production of a single work. Mr. 
Kinglake has written ‘Eothen,’ but he has put his life into his 
‘ Invasion of the Crimea.’ The seventh and eighth volumes, which 
have just appeared, bringing the -history down to its close, are an 
opportune reminder that even in this age of journalism and elec- 
tricity we are not lacking in the famous type of the patient and 
laborious student who spends with unremitting zeal Fis allotted 
span of life in the production of one book. Mr. Kinglake’s 
dedication of more than thirty years of existence to the literary 
task which he has just brought to its intended close carries 
the mind back to the days when Europe was full of pale and 
patient toilers who in the seclusion of their monastic cell wrought 
their life into their work, devoting fifty years to the illumi- 
nation of a single missal. Mr. Kinglake’s History is not un- 
like their work. He is an historical missal painter, and he 
has exhausted upon the Invasion of the Crimea as much pa- 
tience and devotion as ever enthusiast lavished over the illustra- 
tion of the Gospel or the adornment of his breviary. It is ended 
now. The long labor is over, and Mr. Kinglake’s work is done, 
It used to be said that he shrank from finishing it because he felt 
that when his book was done his life would close. We hope that 
brighter days and better health may still await this literary veteran, 
but at present we regret to hear that age and the increasing infirm- 
ities which wait in its train give him but too much ground for fear- 
ing that his melancholy prognostic may come true. And yet why 
melancholy? Nothing seemed to cause Carlyle greater regret and 
excite more impatient resentment against the inscrutable purpose 
of the Unseen Powers than the fact that they kept him lingering 
superfluous in the world after his work was done. It may be no 
evil destiny, but a beneficent Providence, which will realize Mr. 
Kinglake’s forebodings.— 7he Pall Mall Gazette. 





Notes 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & Co. will publish next spring a compre- 
hensive work on the folk-lore of the Sandwich Islands, entitled 
‘Myths and Mois: Fables and Folk-Lore of a Strange People,’ 
written by ex-U. S. Minister R. M. Daggett in collaboration with 
King Kalakaua. It will appear in a single volume of 800 pages. 
The same house will issue the Sheridan memoirs on Nov. 26—a 
date fixed upon to avoid the election turmoils on the one hand 
and the holiday traffic on the other. The work will be handsomely 
got up and profusely illustrated. Among the cuts will be portraits 
of the General asa youth, as he looked during the War, and as he 
appeared in later life. 


—Apropos of the War, Messrs. Webster & Co. will bring out 
this autumn a volume (announced some time since) entitled ‘ Yanks 
and Johnnies,’ from the pen of William H. Van Nortwick, formerly 
connected with the editorial department of the Cleveland Plazm 
Dealer. ‘Laugh and Grow Fat’ is to be the sub-title of the book, 
which is intended as an offset to the abundant literature relating to 
the serious and tragic side of the Rebellion. This book has been, 
curiously enough, accredited to Gen. Grant. 


—Harper's Weekly of Mtg 19 contains a portrait of Prof. 
Proctor and an article from his pen entitled ‘The Moon a Dead 
World, but Never Like our Earth.’ It was probably his last lit- 
pats work, and the manuscript, which came from Florida, bore 
marks of fumigation. 


—Mr. George Willis Cooke, the well-known writer and lecturer, 
roposes to deliver during the season of 1888-9, as usual, his series of 
ectures on ‘The Intellectual Development of Women’ and ‘ The 
Poetry of Robert Browning.’ He also has lectures on George Eliot, 
Charles Darwin, Robert Browning, and Emerson. During the past 
summer he has prepared a course of four lectures on ‘ The Social 
History of New England,’ in which he describes the town meet- 
ing, the meeting-house, the Puritan minister, and the home life of our 
forefathers, with the aim of showing how the people actually lived 
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and how American ideas were gradually developed. Mr. Cooke’s 
address is Dedham, Mass. 

—The Atheneum hears, ‘on apparently good authority,’ that 
Keats's grave is about to be dug up for the formation of a new road 
at Rome. Such a desecration seems incredible. But as the Sar- 
dinian government has little respect for its own glories, why should 
it regard the mere dust of ‘a stranger and a heretic ’? 


—Mrs. Susan N. Carter, hang Y of the Cooper Institute Art 
Schools, is writing the authorized Life of Peter Cooper. The book 
will be in two octavo volumes, and will contain much interesting 
correspondence as well as biographical material. Mrs, Carter, by 
her long acquaintance with Mr. Cooper and sympathy with his 
‘surroundings, is much better fitted for this special task than Judge 
‘Thomas Hughes, who was spoken of some time ago in this con- 
nection. 


—The leading article in the November HarZer’s will be ‘ The 
Lower St. Lawrence,’ by C. H. Farnham. Other articles will be 
* A Museum of the History of .Paris,’ by Theodore Child, and 
‘The Real Estate Exchange in New York,’ by Richard Wheatley. 
Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson will contribute a short Italian 
story called ‘A Pink Villa.’ ‘Annie Kilburn’ and ‘In Far Loch- 
Aber’ will be completed in this number. 


—Mr. Edward S. Van Zile, a bright young editorial writer for the 
World and author of ‘ Wanted—A Sensation,’ which Cassell & Co. 
published two years ago, is about to publish a much longer and 
more pretentious story, entitled ‘ The Last of the Van Slacks,’ Mr. 
Van Zile, by the way, is the gentleman who so felicitously dubbed 
Lord Lonsdale’s protégée, while starring at the Casino, the ‘ Violate 
De-Cameron.’ 

—George Kennan’s Siberian papers are to be continued through 
the coming year in The Century. The revelations made therein 
will culminate in an account of the mines of Kara, to which more 
than one paper will be devoted. The same year will also see the 

ublication of Charles De Kay’s long-promised series of papers on 
Treland, dealing with its ethnology, customs, literature, etc., and 
profusely illustrated by J. W. Alexander. A series of Irish-Ameri- 
‘can stories by George H. Jessop is also to appear in 1889, with il- 
lustrations by E. W. Kemble. 

—Messrs. Triibner & Co. will soon issue a revised edition of Le- 
land’s ‘ Ballads of Hans Breitmann,’ with a number of new Anglo- 
German poems. 


—Mr. G. O. Seilhamer will begin issuing on the first of Novem- 
ber, through the Globe Printing-House, Philadelphia, a folio edition 
(100 copies only) of his ‘ History of the American Theatre: Before 
the Revolution.’ It will appear in twelve monthly parts, at $3 per 
part, each containing two etchings by G. Ferris. Each etching 
will be furnished in two states, before and after letter. The first 

art will contain a striking reproduction of a fragment of a New 
York play-bill of 1750, preserved on the back of an old looking- 

lass, and a view of Plumstead’s ware-house, Philadelphia, the first 

uilding used as a theatre in America. After these proofs and 
plates are struck off the plates will be destroyed. 


—‘ Robert Elsmere,’ it is said, has been excluded from the Isp- 
wich, Eng., Library by the governing committee, on the ground 
that it is a dangerous book for honest Ipswichians to read. The 
last volume of the works of the late Prof. Green, who figures as 
*Mr. Grey’ in that remarkable novel, is about ready. It will con- 
tain a memoir and a portrait. 

—Edward L. Wilson, author of the recent articles on ‘ The Mod- 
ern Nile’ and.‘ The Great Pyramid,’ will write of ‘ The Temples of 
Egypt’ in the October Scrzdner’s, and Prof. Arthur T. Hadley will 
write of ‘The Railroad in its Business Relations.’ Two striking 
portraits of Lester Wallack will illustrate the first paper of his remi- 
nisinces, and there will also be many portraits of old-time actors, 
who are referred to therein. Anillustrated love-story of Nantucket 
by H. H. Boyesen, will also appear under the title of ‘ Charity.’ Mr. 
Stimson’s ‘ First Harvests’ will be concluded in the November is- 
sue and give place to Mr. Stevenson’s ‘ Master of Ballantrae.’ 


—Prof. Thomas R. Price writes to us as follows :—‘Allow me to 
correct for you and, 4g courtesy, for your readers also, a mis- 
leading statement in THE CRITIC about my little book on Shak- 
speare's versification. I am far from claiming anywhere “ the dis- 
covery of an exact system of prosody developed by Shakspeare in 
earlier plays, and perfected in ‘Othello.’” Such a claim would be 
in its arrogance and oy to all that know Shakspeare entirely 
revolting. All that I have sought to do is to explain and classify 
the verse-forms used in the “ Othello,” to reduce them to definite 
types arranged in order of their va bg , and to afford, as I hope, 
a secure basis of comparison for the other plays, and a scientific 
method of following from play to play the development of Shak- 


-Speare’s art of versification.’ The note to which Mr, 


Bait yy 


takes 
exception came to us through the New York Shakspeaié Society, 
through which the book is published. 


—Mr. Bancroft visited Mrs. Polk at Nashville, a few months ago, 
and borrowed all the dead President’s State papers for use in his 
historical work. He returned them not very long ago, with a note 
to Mrs, Polk, in which he said: ‘I hope my life will be spared to 
complete my history to the close of your husband’s Administration. 
That will close my life work.’ I am engaged with a corps of type- 
— and clerks, and, I believe, will Be able to accomplish the 
task.’ 


—Mr. William Davidge, Jr., sends us the following note anent 
Mr. O. B. Bunce’s communication in THE CRITIC of Aug. 18 :— 
‘The late Wm. P. Davidge did make his first appearance in Amer- 
ica as Sir Peter Teazle in the “School for Scandal ” on the rgth of 
August, 1850, at the old Broadway Theatre, under the manage- 
ment of E. A. Marshall;.and he played the part many times be- 
fore and after. The cast alluded to by Mr. Bunce, with Mr. Henry 
Wallack as “Sir Peter Teazle,” was two or three years previous to 
the:first appearance of my late father.’ Mr. Davidge adds that he 
will continue his father’s Dramatic Chronology and Records to the 
best of his ability. 


—David Christie Murray and Henry Herman, author of the ‘ Sil- 
ver King,’ have formed a partnership for the writing of novels and 


plays, They are now at Ostend working on a story of contempo- * 


rary London life. 


—Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce for publication this month 
a number of books, some of which have been issued in previous 
years. The list includes ‘Spirit and Life,’ by Dr. Amory H. Brad- 
ford; ‘Sermons from Plymouth Pulpit’ (new series), by Henry 
Ward Beecher ; ‘ The Gospel: History,’ by Dr. Lyman Abbott; 
‘ Tenants of an Old Farm,’ by Dr. Henry C. McCook; ‘ The Dem- 
ocratic Party: Its History and Influence,’ revised to date; and 
‘The Human Mystery in “ Hamlet,” ’ by Martin W. Cooke. 


—Dostoyeffsky has been pointed out to us lately as a good wit- 
ness in the controversy over the emotions of an author while crea- 
ting his characters. That he indulges in the ‘ melting,’ mood the 
following apparently autobiographical passage plainly indicates : 

It was during those long nights of dreaming and of enthusiastic hopes, 
while I labored passionately and lived among the persons whom I had 
created, as though they were relations, living and breathing and real. 
I loved them and shared their joys and sorrows; indeed, I remember 


now and again being actually moved to tears by the stupidity of one of 
my heroes, 


—By the death of Gustave Masson, assistant master and librarian 
of Harrow School, England has lost, if not the actual doyen, then 
one of the oldest of French instructors and writers in her institu- 
tions. He was seventy years of age, and had published, besides 
his well-known ‘ Compendious Dictionary of the French Language,’ 
a number of general historical works, various sketches of the his- 
tory of French literature, and text-books on the French language 
and grammar. 


—Mr. Kennan has written for St. Vcholas an account of the 
‘Russian Overland Telegraph’ enterprise, which first took him to 
Siberia many years ago. 

—The London Literary World, in reviewing an English reprint 
of ‘Ben Hur,’ alludes toit as ‘a romance which has had an immense 
success, we believe, in America.’ It might have added, ‘ and in 
England, too,’ where it was pirated under particularly disagreeable 
circumstances. Miss Florence Warden, author of ‘The House on 
the Marsh,’ will contribute to the new volume of Casse//'s Satur- 
day Journal a serial story of Yorkshire life. 


—Lee & Shepard have ready a new edition of Elam’s essays en- 
titled ‘A Physician’s Problems.’ 


—Enmile Zola seems to be a constant casus dell7. On Monda 
last, Judge Morgan J. O’Brien of the Supreme Court-of New Yor 
— an order of injunction to Laird & Lee, the Chicago pub- 
ishers, restraining the rival house of Rand, McNally & Co. from 
issuing and selling a translation of Zola’s ‘ Le Réve’ (‘ The Dream’). 
The plaintiffs claim that they purchased the right to publish and 
sell the translation in the United States from the translator, Edgar 
de Vermont, who secured his right from the author himself. They 
aver further that their rivals had attempted to secure the copyright, 
and notwithstanding their failure to do so, proceeded to publish a 
spurious translation under the same title. The words ‘ authorized 
edition ’ appear on the cover of the latter edition, and on the Laird 
& Lee issue appear the words ‘ only authorized American edition.’ 
The suit will embarrass many dealers who have handled the dis- 
puted volume, and several newspapers that have used it are threat- 
ened with prosecution. 



































































—By the death of Mrs. William Wordsworth, the poet's daugh- 
ter-in-law, who has been buried in the Grasmere churchyard, the 
last member of the Rydal Manor household has passed away, at the 
age of sixty-eight. 

—Mr. Swinburne has sent a new volume of poems to press. 


—Ouida has written 4 story called ‘Gilderoy’ for the Weekly 
Scotsman. 


—‘ Penological and Preventive Principles, with Special Reference 
to Europe and America,’ by William Tallack, retary of the 
Howard Association, London, is the title of what should be a valk 
uable work recently issued by Wertheimer, Lea & Co., of London. 


—Scribner & Welford will issue soon J. Fitzgerald Molloy’s 
* Life and Adventures of Edmund Kean.’ : 
—Messrs. Scribner & Welford announce among their holiday 
publications ‘ The Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola,’ by Pas- 
uale Villari, translated by Linda Villari; ‘The Life of Benvenuto 
eljini,’ translated by John A. Symonds; ‘ Napoleon at St. Helena,’ 
by py | O’Meara; John Leech’s ‘Pictures of Life and Charac- 
ter ;’ ‘ Chronicles of Bow Street Police Office,’ by Percy Fitzgerald ; 
A. H. Bullen’s new compilation of ‘ Lyrics from the Song-Books of 
the Elizabethan Age;’ ‘ Reminiscences and Recollections of Cap- 
tain Gronow,’ 1810-1860, with portrait, four wood-cuts and twenty 
etched and aquatint illustrations, in duplicate, from contemporary 
sources, by Joseph Grego; ‘Lives of Twelve Good Men,’ by John 
Burgon, Dean of Chicester; a new and enlarged edition of 
Danvers’s ‘Elementary History of Art;’ a reissue of ‘The Au- 
tobiography and Deliverance of Mark Rutherford,’ in one volume ; 
and Isaac Taylor’s ‘ Leaves from an Egyptian Note-Book.’ 


—To-day (Saturday) Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will pub- 
lish ‘Indiana: a Redemption from Slavery,’ by J. P. Dunn, Jr., 
Vol. XII. of American Commonwealths ; “The McVeys: a Novel,’ 
by Joseph Kirkland, author of ‘ Zury;’ and ‘ The Law of Equiva- 
lents,’ by Edward Payson. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s fall announcements include ‘ Colonial 
Times on Buzzard’s Bay,’ by W. R. Bliss; ‘History of the Old 
South Church, Boston,’ by Hamilton A. Hill; ‘The Critical Period 
of American History, 1783-9,’ by John Fiske; ‘ Young Sir Henry 
Vane,’ by James K. Hosmer; ‘Ancient Rome in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries,’ by Rodolfo Lanciani ; ‘ History of Woodstock, 
Vt.,’ by Henry S. Dana; ‘Ohio,’ by Rufus King, in the American 
Commonwealths Series; the ‘Latin Grammar’ of E. A. Andrews 


and S. Stoddard, in a revised edition; the ‘ Life of Delia Bacon,’ - 


by Theodore Bacon ; ‘ Realistic Idealism in Philosophy Itself,’ by 
Nathaniel Holmes, author of ‘ The Authorship of Shakspeare ;’ the 
‘ Divina Commedia,’ translated into English verse by John Augus- 
tine Wilstach; ‘Poetry, Comedy, and Duty,’ by Charles Carroll 
Everett; ‘The American Book of Church Services,’ by the Rev. 
Edward Hungerford; ‘The Soul of the Far East,’ by Percival 
Lowell; ‘ Index to Periodical Literature’ (first supplement, Jan. 1, 
1882-Jan. 1, 1887), by W. F. Poole and W. I. Fletcher; ‘ Books 
and Men,’ by Agnes Repplier; ‘The Riverside Natural History,’ 
‘ Flowers and Fruits,’ from the writings of Harriet Beecher Stowe ; 
the ‘ Diatessaron’ of Tatian, translated by Prof. A. L. Frothing- 
ham, Jr.;’ ‘On Horseback, and Mexican Notes,’ by Charles Dudley 
Warner ; ‘ After Noontide,’ edited by Margaret E. White; ‘ The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,’ by Kate D. Wiggin; ‘ Sigurd Slembe,’ by 
Bjornstjerne Bjérnson; ‘The Despot of Broomsedge Cove,’ by 
Charles Egbert Craddock; ‘Our Phil, and Other Stories,’ by 
Katherine Floyd Dana; ‘ The Chezzles,’ by Lucy Gibbons Morse ; 
* The Peckster Professorship,’ by J. P. Quincy; a series of popular 
short stories, called the ‘Notable ;’ a ‘Popular Dollar Series’ of 
famous novels; and a eee series of ‘ American Religious 
Leaders’ of both early and recent date. 





The Free Parliament 


[Cc ications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to. any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
pit See, : 





QUESTIONS 


No. 1395.—You say the gentleman whose pseudonym is ‘ Pierre 
Loti’ is Julien Viaud. The 7rzdune says that is ‘ the pen-name of Louis 
Viand. May I, as usual, swear by THE CRITIC? 

Crown Point, N. Y. 


[You may.] 


W. T.S. ~ 
















No. 1396.—Can you give me any account of the writer ‘ Pierre Loti’? 
Have any other of his writings except ‘ Lands of Exile’ and ‘ An Ice- 
land Fisherman’ been translated from the French ? 


GRAND RAPIDs, MICH. K, 


[Julien Viaud (‘ Pierre Loti’) is a French naval officer, most of whose 
life since early boyhood has been spent upon the water. His earliest 
books—‘Aziyadé,’ ‘Le Mariage de Loti,’ ‘ Le Roman d’un Spabhi,’ etc, 
—are said to have been published, almost without change, from his 
letters and journals, written from day to day. This accounts to some 
extent for their freshness of impression and vividness of style. During 
the Franco-Chinese war, he was suspended and sent back to France for 
a time, for publishing in Figaro a too realistic description of one of the 
pyar battles in which the well-armed invaders butchered the miser- 
ably equipped native troops. In 1884-5 he published, in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, a striking series of articles in which he recorded the im- 
pressions made upon him by the strange civilization and people of the 
tropical and sub-tropical regions to which duty had called him. ‘ Mon 
Frére Yves’ belongs to this period. In the spring of 1886, M. Viaud 
was appointed to an important naval position at Rochefort, his native 
place; and at his home near the town he wrote ‘ Pécheur d’Islande.’ 
‘From Lands of Exile’ and ‘Mme. Chrysanthéme’ are later works. 
oo < we is promised in an English translation by George Routledge & 

ons. 





No. 1397.—Is there any book which treats of Mrs. Shelley’s ‘ Frank- 
enstein’ as an allegory ? 


PHILADELPHIA, Cc. K. 
[It is so treated, we believe, in Miss Helen Moore’s ‘ Mary Wollstone- 


craft Shelley’ (1886, Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.25), but not 
elsewhere. } 





No. 1398.—Is the author of the small book of poems, called ‘ Fig- 
ures and Flowers,’ issued by Moulton, Wenborne & Co. of Buffalo, a 
young woman or an old. man? And has he (or she) written anything 
else? I want another volume from the same source. 

WoRCESTER, MAss, R. H. M. 


[From the name on the title-page, Laura Hope Fisher, we should say 
the author was awoman. Her publishers confirm this impression. They 
do not, however, know the lady’s age, nor whether she has published any 
other book.] 





No. 1399.—On page 442, Vol. II., of ‘ Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War’ (Century Co.), Mrs. Harrison speaks of ‘the prisoner of the 
Inquisition in Poe's story, cast into a dungeon with slowly contracting 
walls.’ Will some reader of THE CRITIC tell me what story of Poe is 
referred to? This is not the plot of any Poe story which I remember, 
but it is the theme of a British tale published (in B/lackwood’s, I think) 
some forty years ago. 





WaAsHINGTON, D. C. W. M. G. 
Publications Received 
Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this col: Further notice of 





any work will depend upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given 
the publication is issued in New York. : 


ameter: NES eS a ero a ape ecl as desics caecates D. Appleton & Co, 
Ashley, W. J. English Economic History. @1.50.............. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


-50 
Balg, G. H. Comparative Glossary of the Gothic Language. rg IV. 


. Westermann & Co. 
Baxley, I. R. The Povig ee OPO tre Co Ber rey G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


Benjamin, L. “iss pelingécsehosbesad Chicago: Belford, Clarke & Co, 
Bigelow, J. Emanuel Swedenborg. 50C..........seseeeeseeess G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
Birckhead, W. H. Changing Moods.... ........... Cambridge: — Wilson & Son, 
Brackett, A.C. and Eliot, I. M. The Silver Treasury: Poetry for Home and School. 
$2.25........G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cannan, E. Political Economy. 25C.... ......0004 seeccsecccesees Macmillan & Co, 
Cox, M. Raymond Kershaw. $1.5............ csceesecsecevceeess Roberts Bros. 
Franklin Square Song Collection. No.5. §0C....+... sesecseeeeceee Harper & Bros. 
Gerard, E. The Land Re Ce WOrOOe, os sn dcscce ctidercess .. Harper & Bros, 
Hale, E. E: How They Lived at Hampton..... ... Boston: J. Stilman Smith & Co. 
Hale, E. E. My Friend the Boss.... .........02.e0s Boston: J. Stilman Smith & Co. 
Hale, E. E. Tom To: "s Tariff Talks........'0+0s Boston: J. Stilman Smith & Co. 
Irving, W. The Sketch-Book. $1.25.........0.200cesecceseses G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
ewett, E. H.,etal. The Two Wine Theory. 30c.......... aeerers E. Steiger & Co, 


ohnson, R. Short History of the War of S 





it Ticknor & Co, 





dor, W.S. The Pentameron, etc. $2.........s0-.s0e00 ‘énepodaee Roberts Bros, 
Lear, E. Nonsense CAS.) <athed> 64k) 08 .... Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Luska, Sidney. My Uncle Florimond. §$r.... . ........... Boston: D. case 
Martin, A. Se Wate Ged Beet, Briisisn ccc ccocccesccccdcccvep G. P. Putnam’s Ss. 


Meredith,G. The Egoist. $r.50.. Roberts Bros. 








Meredith,G. Beauchamp’s Career. 50 Roberts Bros. 
Nordhoff, C. Peninsular California ... r & Bros, 
Rogers, Wm. Reminiscences. $1.2 af " ittaker. 
Roosevelt, T. Essays on Practi seesees ee++eeeG, P, Putnam’s Sons, 
Rose, The Rebel. 40c......... Aeon tps Vee Gains YOe gs 6: cwheeohiaess .Harper & Bros, 
Sanbern, K. Rainbow Calendar..... ..........ceeceeeceeecs Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Shaw, E. R. The Pot of Gold .. ..................- Chicago: Belford, Clarke & Co. 
Shakspeare, W. Merry Wives of Windsor. 10C.......200 -cesese- sees Cassell & Co. 
Southworth, E. D. E. 


. _Tried for Her Life. asc....Phila.; T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
Stevens, T. Around the World on a Bicycle, $4.... ... ..... Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Terence. Andria and Heauton Timorumenos.............2-+ cesses Harper & Bros, 
Thackeray, W.M. The Rose and the Ring. $1.25...... .....G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
‘an t, The Dead Doll, etc. $x. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Vandegrift,M. Little Helpers. $r. Boston: Ticknor & Co, 
Walford, L. py ee 3 eee: men J Holt & Co. 
i . Whittaker. 





Williams, J. Acts of the Apostles. $1.50...------sserreresecreee sees 














The Critic 











MACMILLAN &CO.’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


Author's Edition of ‘ Robert Elsmere.’ 
NOW READY. 


In paper covers, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. 


By Mrs. HumPHRY WARD, author of ‘ Miss 
Bretherton.’ 
When ordering please specify AUTHOR’S 
EDITION. 


Robert Elsmere, for sometime the literary sensation 
of Great Britain, and now stirring. the great body of 
intelligence in this country, is one of those books which 
mark epochs in thought and belief. In many respects 
it is a masterpiece; certainly it is better worthy of study 
than -anything in the literature of recent years. . . . 
The production of Robert Elsmere is distinction for one 

eration. It is a vivisection of the soul.—S¢. Pau? 
ioneer Press. 


A remarkable book—a work of true genius.—Mew 
York Tribune. 


One of the most remarkable novels ever written, and 
no friend of liberal Christianity should leave it unread, 
— Boston Beacon. 

Comparable in sheer intellectual power to the best 
works of George Eliot.—Scotsman. 4 


A great novel. It will attract the lovers of the best 
literature.—Literary World. 

Nothing, indeed, app hing it has app din its 
particular ‘department since the last work of George 

liot.—Churchman. 

One of the strongest works of fiction that have ap- 
peared in England since George Eliot.—Critic. 





Mr. Henry James's New Novel, 


THE REVERBERATOR. 


By Henry James, author of “ The Ameri- 
can,” ‘* The Europeans,” etc. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


The public will be glad to find Mr. James in his 
best vein. It is a relief to come upon this sparkling 
study of life and character in the manner which first 
won for him general reading. . . . The book is 
thoroughly readable, and one is thankful again that 
there is so brilliant an American author to give us en- 
tertaining sketches of life."—Boston Sunday Herald. 


Mr. James is here at his best. His canvas is not too 
large, and he fills it to perfection. Every character in 
the book stands out in clearly-defined — so 
admirably minute and complete is the technical work- 
manship. . It is impossible not to enjoy the pro- 
cess by which the characters in the story are portrayed 
for us.—London Gilode. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


112 FourtTH AVENUE, NEw York. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


Gettysburg: A Battle-Ode. 
By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


. Paper r2mo, 25 cents. 

“Mr, Lathrop's battle-poem was the oratory of the 
whole Reunion, melted, refined, and run into the purest 
artistic mo!d—worthy of the day and place, on the 
anniv of the most decisive victory for the Union 
mown ose being delivered — the spot immortal- 
— the martyred Lincoln’s words.”—National 
Trii x 

“The highest praise that we can bestow upon this 

uction is to com! it with Mr. Lowell’s 
Ode, with which it is worthy to be a 
N.Y. Mail and Express. 
For Sale by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York, 


Medical Preparatory College 
PouGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 

For Youths from fifteen. French, German, Medical 

Greek and Latin, Sciences and Complete Medical 

Course. Address, Principal. 








RECENT FICTION: 


A HARD-WON VICTORY. By Grace De- 
nio Litchfield, author of ‘Only an Inci- 
dent,’ * The Knight of the Black Forest,’ 
‘Criss-Cross,’ etc. 16mo, cloth, $1. 

“Miss Litchfield’s earlier works left a distinct and 
agreeable impression on our minds and caused us to 
open the new book with favorable expectations, which 
have not been disappointed. *A Hard-Won Victory’ is 

a good story. . . . presenting excellent studies of 

character. An analysis of the ular Murray Hill 

Pastor, with his worldly-minded spirituality, seems to 

us especially clever. . Its lessons of feminine 

heroism and self-sacrifice are noble and well conveyed.” 

—Literary World. 


Also new impressions of 
ONLY AN INCIDENT. 16mo, cloth, 75 
cents. 


THE KNIGHT OF THEBLACK FOREST, 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


CRISS-CROSS. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


LAJLA. Translated from the Norwegian of 
Prof. J. A. Friis, by Ingerid Markus. 
16mo, cloth, $1. 

“* A most attractive little tale of Northern Norway 
and the Lapps. . . . The reindeer plays a con- 
spicuous part in the pages of ‘ Lajla,’ necessarily, since 
he is to the Lapp life, liberty, and currency; and one 
reads the tale with a bracing sense of driving the fleet 
animal over crisp snows, lighted by auroral flashes or 
by the midnight sun.”—N. VY. Nation. 

BEFORE THE DAWN. A Story of Paris 
and the Jacquerie. By George Dulac. 
t2mo, cloth extra, Pp. 307, $1.50. 

“* The reader will scarcely find a volume whose chap- 
ters are so crowded with mysteries and villanies, and es- 

pades an , and heroi It is written in a 
graceful style.’’— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

_‘* Thoroughly clean, while not lacking in exciting in- 
cident. . . . A sort of moral writing to be gener- 
ally encouraged.” — Boston Beacon. 


MISS GREEN'S ROMANCES. New, uni- 
form edition, comprising ‘The Leaven- 
worth Case,’ ‘ A Strange Disappearance,’ 
‘Hand and Ring,’ ‘ The Sword of Demo- 
cles,’ ‘ The Mill Mystery,’ ‘ X. Y. Z.,’ ‘7 
to 12,’ ‘Behind Closed Doors.’ Seven 
volumes, 16mo, cloth extra, in box, $7. 

Of these well-known stories, in their various 
editions, over a quarter of a million copies 
have been sold. 











READY OCTOBER 7TH: 
THE New Story, By ANNA KATHARINE 
GREEN, 

BEHIND CLOSED DOORS. By Anna 
Katharine Green, author of ‘ The Leaven- 
worth Case,’ ‘A Strange Disappearance,’ 
etc. 1I6mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 





*y*Full lists of latest publications sent upon 
application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S: SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 





F¥UST OUT. 





Hon. Uncle Sam, 
By VISCOUNT VALROSE. 





I beg to announce that in this book a welj 
informed foreigner treats of our leading liv 
ing orators, journalists, preachers, diplomats, 
ladies, poets, pamphleteers, financiers, carica- 
turists, philosophers, rhymesters, wits, in a 
spicy and anecdotic manner. 

The price of the book is 50 cents, postage 
prepaid. 


JOHN DELAY, Publisher, 
816 BROADWAY, NEw York. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BQOKS 


PUBLISHEB BY 


T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


No. 13 Astor PLacr, NEw York. 


Victor Hugo’s Works. 


Over 600 illustrations. Calendered paper. Cloth, gilt 
top, 15 vols, 12mo, $22.50; half calf, extra, $45.00 ;- 
half crushed morocco. $52.50 ; half crushed morocco, 
levant, $60.00. 


Les Miserables, 5 vols. Notre Dame, 2 vols. Ninety- 
Three, 2vols. Toilers of the Sea, 2 vols. History of 
a Crime, 2 vols. 

By Order of the King, 2 vols. 

Volumes in this set sold separately in cloth and half: 
calf bindings. 

The above are also furnished in a Popular Edition, 6 
vols,, cloth, $9.00; or in half calf, 6 vols., $18, 


In view of the present remarkable reawakening of in- 
terest in the work of Victor Hugo, the above edition of 
his six greatest works will doubtless meet with a warm 
welcome. They are a// without exception, entirely new 
translations, prepared with the greatest care and de- 
serving of the highest praise. ‘The letter-press and. 
illustrations,, as well as the bindings, make them in 
every way suitable for the library or for gift books. 


The Life of La Fayette. 


“The Knight of Liberty,” by Mrs. Lyp1a Hoy? 
Farmer, author of ‘‘ Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers,” 
etc. Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

This volume is a studious portrayal of the career of 
the Knight of Liberty in two worlds and two centuries, 

America, which is so indebted to this eminent son of 


France for his revolutionary aid will prize the present 
book, Every student of history should have it. 


Famous American Statesman. 


By Saran K. Botton, author of ‘‘ Poor Boys Who. 
Became Famous,” etc. With portraits of Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, Webster, Sum- 
ner, Garfield, and others. A companion book to 
‘*Famous American Authors.” 12mo, $1.50. 


The book has all the elements of a. It is 
simple, honest, pure-minded and patriotic. It is in- 
tended for young readers, and will certainly do them. 


Sidney Luska’s 
New Story 
For Young People 
My Uncle 


Florimond 


Is a wonderfully attractive life-like and 





graceful story of boy and girl life in 
New York. 
creation in fiction. Unc'e Florimond 


Mr, Finkelstein is a new 


is a charming mystery. Gregory is a 
natural boy, Rosalinda delightful girl 
r2mo, cloth, $1. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
Boston. 





HE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
T Supplies Schools with Teachers and 
ers with Positions. Circulars free. 

E. O. Fisk, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 














